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Visit Florida’s award- 


winning state parks to enjoy 


beaches, rivers, springs, gardens and Fort : . 
historic sites. Or, relax in the quiet solitude : ; ) 

of Florida’s finest, most authentic natural 

areas. . .the Real Flerida. 


For free information call 850-245-2157, oe a 
visit FloridaStateParks.org, or write to a Se 


3900 Commonwealth Blvd. MS 535 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-3000. 
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here was this young boy, 
maybe four or five years 
old, who relished the 
transition of reaching an 
age when he could join 
his dad on adventures. 
It so happened his dad liked to fish. The 
boy learned first hand about the bond that 
develops when a kid gets to go fishing with 
his dad. 

One of the most exciting days in his 
young life was when he caught his first 
fish — a northern pike on a trolling lure 
on a lake in northern Minnesota. Back at 
the camp that night, the boy could hardly 
contain his excitement as he watched his 
father clean the pike and prepare it for 
supper. The boy didn’t know, back then, 
that pike are extremely bony fish, and 
cleaning them was difficult... and eating 
them without swallowing bones was 
even more difficult. The boy’s family 
always kept a loaf of bread handy to 
help dislodge any stuck bones, and it 
usually worked. 

Anyway, the meal that night was one 
the boy would remember always as one of 
the finest he would ever experience. He had 
helped feed the family, and that made him 
feel very special — like Dad. 

A short time later, the boy and his 
family packed up and moved to Florida. The 
youngster didn’t know what to expect life 
to be like in his new home, so he somberly 
said goodbye to the familiar pine trees and 
fishing lakes and prepared to wade into the 
unknown world ahead. 

Ormond Beach turned out to be not 
bad at all, the boy found out when the 
family settled there. He was amazed not 
only to see pine trees but water every- 
where — for fishing. The first order of 
business was to make new friends, but to 
resume fishing also was a high priority. 

School was out for the summer. The 
boy had plenty of sunny days for fishing 
adventures, but his dad had to make a 
living, and there was little time for fishing. 

The boy took his predicament to his 
mom and asked, “Will you take me fishing?” 
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Although his mom wasn’t quite up to 
a full-scale fishing excursion, she came 
up with the great idea of taking the 
boy and his siblings to the bridge over 
the Halifax River (actually a saltwater 
lagoon) and letting them fish off the 
bridge. The boy, his brothers and sister 
and a few friends baited their hooks with 
shrimp and fished from that bridge for 
many hours that day and the days that 
followed. Back then, the world was a safer 
place. It was OK for Mom to just drop 
the kids off and pick them up hours later. 
Parents probably shouldn't do that today. 

The kids brought home a whole 
bucketful of fish that very first time out. 
They were so proud and excited when Mom 
came back to pick them up. The kids knew 
they were putting food on the table with 
their catch. 

Well, that night they feasted on a 
smorgasbord of pinfish and grunts — 

“the shellcrackers of saltwater” — which 
Dad had to figure out how to clean. 
They were absolutely great and fed the 
whole family. 

As the year went by, the boy and his 
friends started learning how to catch such 
magnificent table fare as trout, redfish, 
sheepshead and snook, and he never 
stopped fishing. 

As you might suspect, that boy 
was me. I am forever grateful that my 
dad took me fishing, and my mom rose 
to the challenge and figured out how 
to take us fishing while managing a 
household of kids and their friends. 
Those days were, for me, the beginning 
of building character, learning the 
excitement of competition, appreciating 
fish and wildlife and developing a 
passion for the outdoors. 

When your kids ask you to “take me 
fishing,” the rewards are great when you 
find a way to do it. Better yet, don’t wait 
to be asked. Just take a kid fishing — a 
nephew, a niece or a friend’s kid. The kid 
will appreciate you, and the outdoors 
will be a big part of the rest of his life. 

P.S. I clean and cook my own fish now. 


Take me fishing. 
Because you're the 
coolest grandpa ever. 


Take me fishing. 
So you can tell me 
stories about my dad. 


Take me fishing. 
And show me how 
to drive the boat. 


Take me fishing. 
So Pll always remember you. 


‘takemefishing? 


GET INFORMATION AND GET GOING AT 
TAKEMEFISHING.ORG 


The Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission encourages you to take a kid fishing. 
Florida is the “Fishing Capital of the World” with fun and exciting opportunities in every Floridian’s neighborhood. 


To learn more visit MyFWC.com 


Choose “Take a Kid Fishing” under popular topics in the right column. 


A new tag for hunters? 

I just received a complimentary 
copy of Florida Wildlife and after 
reading it I went online and 
subscribed for two years — 
beautiful job! 

The article by Tony Young, 
Pass on the Passion was great and 
brought back a lot of fond memo- 
ries. 

I moved to Florida a decade 
ago from Maryland where I grew 
up hunting with my father. When 
I came here, it took years before 
I got back into the sport. One 
reason being that I didn’t picture 
Florida as a hunting state. It 
took a lot of personal effort to 
educate myself and reverse that 
mistaken opinion. 
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One thing I learned is that we 
have more than 5.5 million acres 
of wildlife management area land 
set aside for public use including 
hunting. Procuring and managing 
this land is expensive. 

Why, with the unbelievable 
diversity of Florida “vanity” tags 
available for our vehicles, isn’t 
there one for hunting? Are hunters 
second-class citizens to panthers, 
turtles, manatees, and fish? Is the 
one that says “Conserve Wildlife” 
supposed to placate hunters? 

Since it is well know that 
hunters generate a lot of money 
for their home states and for 
local economies, wouldn’t it 
make sense to attempt to 
increase rather than decrease our 
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The Suwannee River is still one of America’s most 
pristine river basins. But it will take constant effort 
and vigilance to maintain that distinction. 


www.suwannee.org 


or call (386) 362-0431 


hunting population? A hunting 
vanity plate would be a nice start. 
Larry Conner 


Conserve Wildlife tag funds go 
to the FWC and the Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida. 


High praise 
Wow! I just received my first 
magazine for my new subscrip- 
tion. It is great. I had been a 
subscriber for several years and 
was so sad when you stopped for 
a while. The photography and 
layout are outstanding. I intend 
to spend many hours reading the 
well-done articles. Thanks. 
Willa Campbell 


Since 1999 the Suwannee River Partnership has 
been working to reduce pollution and protect the 
water quality of the Suwannee River. The Partnership 
brings together a diverse group of residents, 
farmers, scientists, environmental specialists, local 
governments and businesses to work toward a 
common goal — protecting the natural resources in 
the Suwannee River Basin for future generations. 


For more information please contact the Suwannee 
River Partnership at: | 


SUWANNEE 


RIVER PARTNERSHIP 


By G. B. Knowles 


Only two species of wild turkey, the ocellated and the 
North American, occur anywhere in the world. Almost 
extinct in the 1930s, today, North American turkeys 
thrive throughout most of the country, thanks to 
wildlife restoration programs and hunters. 

North American wild turkeys are divided into five 
subspecies; the eastern, Rio Grande, Merriam’s, Goulds 
and the Florida wild turkey, commonly known as the 
Osceola. The ocellated and the huge Gould’s turkey of 
northern Mexico are probably the most challenging to 
bag, because they live in very rough terrain. 

Not much is known about the little-studied ocellated 
turkey, found in Mexico’s Yucatan Peninsula. 


JOyoapleH alweuD 
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Some hunters consider south 
Florida’s Osceola to be the most 
difficult to hunt, but the eastern 
turkey runs a close second. East- 
erns are found from Michigan to 
Central Florida and as far west 
as Missouri, making it one of the 
most popular upland game birds 
in the U.S. 

In the Southwest, the eastern 
yields ground to the Rio Grande 
variety. But the hunters I’ve 
talked to consider this bird to be 
the dumbest of the turkey tribe 
and the easiest to bag. 

Buddies of mine who’ve 
hunted in the Northwest say 
Merriam’s have a habit of 
gathering in open meadows, 
so you can take them without 
calling. Not so with easterns. 

Most easterns, particularly 
in north Florida, inhabit dense 
woodlands. While you can spot 
them feeding on grass seeds 
along Panhandle highways, 
they're never far from some of the 
thickest forests in Florida. 

The biggest difference in 
hunting the Florida subspecies is 
size and gobbling activity. 

Osceolas are tough birds to 
bag because they have such a 
lengthy breeding season in south 
Florida. I’ve found predator- 
destroyed Osceola eggs in January. 
Dr.. Lovett Williams, who holds 
a Ph.D. in wildlife ecology and is 
perhaps the world’s expert on wild 
turkeys, has documented Osceola 
nests as late as July. Because they 
have about six months to breed, 
they can be awfully quiet. 

Easterns live in a cooler cli- 
mate than their southern cousins. 
Hence, they tend to gobble a lot. 
And while you don’t have to hear a 
turkey gobble to bag one, it sure is 
a lot more fun when they cut loose. 

Intensified gobbling activity 
can help a turkey hunter in 
several ways. First, it tells the 
hunter where the birds are and 
that they’re legal gobblers and 
not illegal-to-take hens. Also, 
turkeys that are gobbling 
probably don’t have hens with 
them. A big tom that is already in 
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While wild turkeys can fly, they spend much of their time on the ground, searching for 
acorns, seeds, fruits, insects, leaves and small vertebrates. 


the company of hens is a turkey 
hunter’s worst nightmare. 

A hot gobbler can lead to the 
practice of “putting a bird to bed.” 
Eastern turkeys often gobble 
once they’ve flown up into a tree 
to roost. In the evenings, savvy 
turkey hunters wait in the woods 
and listen for a bird to gobble on 
the roost. Knowing where the tom 
will be first thing in the morning 
can be a big advantage. 

Eastern turkey hunters are 
a remarkable breed. In his 
immortal paean to the sport, 
“Tenth Legion,” well-known 
writer Tom Kelly compared 
turkey hunting to a military 
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exercise. It is not merely sitting in 
a deer stand. Turkey hunters have 
to go where the turkeys are and 
that may mean the middle of a 
swamp on an icy spring morning. 

Nature designed the eastern 
turkey tom to gobble in order to 
attract hens. Turkey hunters have 
to do the exact opposite. They 
must emulate the call of the hen to 
attract the gobbler within range. 

This seldom works. I know 
some hunters who brag about the 
number of turkeys they bag each 
year, but most of us just don’t 
have much success. 

One big advantage north 
Florida hunters have over their 
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brethren in Alabama is the use 
of decoys. These turkey look- 
alikes are illegal in Alabama but 
not in Florida. Yet their proper 
usage is not well understood by 
many hunters. 

Beginning (and some veteran) 
hunters often think the decoy will 
attract the turkey much like duck 
decoys attract waterfowl. But the 
turkey decoy has far more impor- 
tant uses than just attraction. 

Eastern turkeys have great 
eyesight and normally are very 
wary. They have been known to 
charge a decoy or try to mate with 
it, but usually they are cautious. 

Turkeys fight over females this 
time of year and it isn’t natural for 
a hen to sit in the woods and yelp 
rather than go to the gobbler. Plus, 
turkeys are usually on the move. A 
decoy that doesn’t move or, worse, 
a turkey caller who stays in one 
place isn’t natural. 

This unnatural situation will 
cause a big gobbler to really check 
out the place. That’s usually when 
he spots the hunter and takes 
off. The advantage that decoys 
provide is by giving the bird 
something to look at. While he is 
fascinated by the decoy he won’t 
be looking for you. It also explains 
to the turkey where all that call- 
ing came from. 

A lot of turkey hunters like to 
use a spread of three hard-bodied 
hen decoys. Some even go so far 
as to use a real stuffed turkey 
as a decoy. I prefer the flexible 
decoys made by Featherflex. Not 
only can you fold them up and 
stuff them into you backpack or 
pocket but when they are set up, 
they tend to turn and move with 
the wind. Every duck hunter 
knows that adding motion to your 
decoy spread greatly increases 
your success. 

In recent years, I’ve taken 
to using mostly jake decoys. A 
big gobbler might see or hear a 
hen and decide she'll eventually 
come to him. But when he sees a 
romantic rival, he often looses his 
caution in an effort to chase away 


Holmes County Spring Turkey Season; 
first since 1998 


By Mark Trainor 


For the first time since 1998, Holmes County in Florida’s Panhandle had a 
turkey season. March 18-20, hunters were able to take one gobbler during 
a limited, three-day spring turkey season. 

The Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC) closed 
the county to turkey hunting eight years ago after local citizens expressed 
concern about the lack of wild turkeys in their area. This concern was 
verified by FWC biologists after careful examination. 

With support from the 
citizens of Holmes County and 
surrounding counties, the FWC 
and local chapter members of the 
National Wild Turkey Federation 
mapped out a restoration project 
to improve turkey habitat within 
the county, while at the same 
time restocking the turkey 
population. The project released 
more than 120 wild turkeys at 
eight locations throughout the 
county, and the FWC imposed a 
ban on hunting turkeys until 
FWC biologists determined the 
restocked population could 
sustain hunting. 


Robbie Edalgo was the first of five hunters to take a turkey on the 
Choctawhatchee River Wildlife Management Area during the Holmes County 
three-day spring turkey season. His gobbler weighed 18 pounds and had a 
beard measuring just over 10 inches. 

Below: Lori Franklin’s gobbler weighed 16 pounds and had a 9-inch beard. 


Local farmers, land- 
owners and hunters rallied 
around the restoration project — 
and began to manage their 
lands for wild turkeys by 
thinning timber stands, 
initiating prescribed burning 
and planting food plots. 

In the short term, FWC 
biologists will monitor the 
turkey population, and based 
on survey data, ultimately 
open the county up to a fall 
turkey hunting season as 
well as a full spring season 
like the rest of the Northwest 
Hunting Zone. 
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the beard to the nearest 1/8 inch. 


some guy who's beating his time 
with the ladies. 

Besides gobbling more, 
easterns are also much bigger 
than their southern cousins. A 
big Osceola tom might weigh 16 
pounds. North Florida easterns 
usually weigh in the 20s. And 
there was one pretty well docu- 
mented case of an eastern that 


Hunters wishing to register their turkey with the Wild 
Turkey Registry Program must measure each spur and 


tipped the scales at 
more than 30 pounds. 

When the first 
Europeans came to 
these shores, there was 
more turkey habitat 
and mast crops to feed 
on. The easterns that 
Davy Crockett and 
company hunted may 
have been a lot bigger 
than today’s birds. 

Turkeys were not 
plentiful then; they 
lived in about 17 states. 
Careful land manage- 
ment and turkey 
relocation efforts 
(mostly with easterns) 
now see turkey populations in 
every state but Alaska. There are 
huntable populations of turkeys in 
about 40 states. 

These efforts were thanks, 
primarily, to the eastern sub- 
species — a bird that nearly became 
the symbol of our nation.. Benjamin 
Franklin lobbied for the wild 


turkey as the national symbol 
rather than the bald eagle. 
Franklin argued that the eagle 
was “a bird of bad moral character 
who robs from the hard working 
fish hawk (osprey) and that eagles 
are spread all over the world but 
wild turkeys (and he was 
referring to the eastern variety) 
are only found in America.” 

Not only is the turkey unique- 
ly American but it may be the 
largest upland game bird in the 
world. Only the giant cappergalie 
grouse of northern Europe rivals 
our wild turkey in size. 

As much of an honor as it was 
for Ben Franklin to bestow such 
praise on the wild turkey, I’m 
kind of glad the eagle got the nod 
for national bird. 

It’s illegal to hunt that so- 
honored bird. It would be a shame 
if the wild turkey were off the 
sporting list instead. FW 


G.B. Knowles is an award-winning 
outdoor writer and native Floridian. 
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Waterfowl Big Game 


+ Large numbers of 
migratory ducks 
* Vast wetland 
habitat open for 
public hunting 
* Hunter suc 
rate twice the 
national average 
* Youth waterfowl 


season 
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* Quality deer and 
6 statewide 
cord 
non-typical buck 
taken on WMA 
pportunity 
1 youth 
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Osceola’ Turkey 
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We 


inter Safety Alligator 


* Long-standing tradition 
* Diverse opportunities 
* Easy and inexpensive 


to get started 


* Special-opportunity 


hunts available 
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* Unique and highly 
sought subspecies 
* Found only in 
peninsular Florida 
* Crown jewel of 
the Grand Slam 
* Special-opportunity 
hunts available 


* Required for hunters 
born on or after 
June 1, 1975 

* Recommended for 
everyone 

* Free classes 
year-round 

* Onli 
available 


course 


* Thrilling, hands-on, 
face-to-face hunting 
experience 

* More than 3,800 
permits for 400 
public hunts 

* Prized reptile 
valued for its 
hide and meat 


New crossbow season 
extends hunting days 


A crossbow hunting season for 
private lands is in the works for 
2006-07. The new season will 
provide additional hunting 
opportunities for crossbow 
hunters. It will also lengthen 
the overall hunting season 

and extend the number of days 
conventional bowhunters can 
use bows to take game, since 
bows will be legal during 
crossbow season. 

The added season is 
limited to private lands and 
restricts harvest to bucks only. 
These changes will not affect 
the wildlife management area 
system. 

Rule changes also provide 
that bows and crossbows will be 
legal during muzzleloading 
gun season and during the 
Northwest Hunting Zone’s 
special archery/muzzleloading 
season, beginning next year. 

“We wanted to create more 
opportunities for hunters who 
use crossbows but strived to 
balance that with the interests 
of avid bowhunters,” said 
Nick Wiley, director of FWC’s 
Division of Hunting and Game 
Management. “The change 
gives private landowners more 
options for managing game 
on their property and provides 
additional early-season hunting 
opportunities.” 

For more information about 
the new crossbow season, 
interested hunters can call Tony 
Young at (850) 488-7867 or 
visit MyFWC.com. 


If you have ever seen a diamondback 
terrapin (Malaclemys terrapin) in 
the wild or have experience in salt 
marshes or mangrove swamps of the 
eastern United States, you may have 
useful information. Field observations 
are necessary to determine the 
diamondback terrapins’ past and 

* current distribution. 
In most of their range, terrapins are unlikely to be confused with any 
other turtle because they are the turtles that live in these habitats. 
Historically, diamondback terrapins have been reported as far north as Cape 
Cod and as far south as Corpus Christi. They are perhaps most commonly 
seen basking or crossing roads to nest. 

Please take a few minutes of your time to fill out an online survey about 
these terrapins’ current and past status - and spread the news about it far 
and wide to anyone else who might be able to fill it out. The survey can be 
found at www.people.hofstra.edu/terrapin. 
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Record-breaking Great Backyard Bird Count 


The ninth annual Great Backyard Bird Count, which took place February 17-20, set 
new records as participation soared across the United States and Canada. From 
backyards to wildlife refuges, bird watchers tallied a record-breaking 623 bird 
species and 7.5 million individual birds during the four-day event, coordinated by 
the Cornell Lab of Ornithology and National Audubon Society. Participants sent 

in more than 60,000 checklists, providing a wealth of information unmatched in 
previous years. 

Complete tallies and maps are available at the Great Backyard Bird Count 
Web site www.birdsource.org/gbbc, along with photos and narratives about birds - 
including species in southern states hit by hurricanes, the stunning invasion of 
snowy owls in the Pacific Northwest, migratory 
pathways of sandhill cranes, regional rarities 
and continued drops in counts of American 
crows, which have been plagued by West 
Nile virus. 

“The success of citizen-science projects, 
such as the Great Backyard Bird Count, is built 
on the generosity, skill and enthusiasm of our 
participants. It was incredibly exciting to watch 
the number of checklists climb this year,” 
said Janis Dickinson, director of Citizen 
Science for the Cornell Lab of Ornithology. 

The next Great Backyard Bird Count will take 
place February 16-19, 2007. 
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He got “best buck” 


Cody Thomas of Savannah, Ga. 
had no idea he would 

be harvesting the season's 
best-scoring deer when he 
accepted an offer to go hunting 
in Leon County. 

Thomas took the 13-point 
buck Nov. 20, 2005, on private 
land at the beginning of the 
general gun season, after he was 
invited to go deer hunting by his 
girlfriend’s brother, Brad Benners of Tallahassee. 

On that memorable afternoon, Benners set Thomas up in a box stand, 
overlooking a one-acre food plot where Thomas had taken his first buck ever 
the week before - a nice nine-point. 

Around 5:45 p.m., the trophy deer stepped into the field, and with just 
one shot, Thomas took the state’s 10th-highest-scoring typical deer on 
record according to the Florida Buck Registry. The 235-pound deer even 
dwarfed the 6-foot-1-inch, 215-pound Thomas, a Valdosta State University 
football player. 

The antlers had an inside spread of 19.5 inches and earned a gross 
Boone and Crockett score of 165 4/8 and a net score of 154 6/8 by FWC 
biologist Don Francis. 

“That hunting trip gave me a much-needed break and was a great 
reward for all the hard work | had put in at football practice and with my 
studies,” Thomas said. “I’m very grateful for what Brad has done for me.” 

Needless to say, this Georgia boy enjoyed a great Thanksgiving because 
his finest Christmas present ever, came early. The word is, he’s still smiling. 


Buno, Auoy 


Tagged crappie mean $$$ for lucky anglers 


Anglers on lakes Dora and Beauclair in Lake County could win up to $50 if they 
catch a black crappie, or speckled perch, that has a bright orange tag inserted 
near its top fin. The tagged fish are part of a joint research study of the two lakes’ 
crappie populations by the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) and the University of Florida Fisheries Department. 

“We need to get a better picture of the percentage that anglers harvest from 
the entire crappie population, and a tagging study is the best way to do it,” said 
Marty Hale, a biological scientist with the FWC’s Native Sportfish Enhancement 
Project. 

Tags are easy to see and are imprinted with the FWC’s telephone number and 
the amount of the reward - either $5 or $50. Anglers may keep or release the 
fish, but they need to remove the tag and provide its information to FWC biologists 
either by telephone or mail to be eligible for the reward. 

Anglers who catch tagged fish should call the FWC at (352) 742-6438 to find 
out how to claim their cash prize. 
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Farmers earn cash to 
save quail 


The Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC) 
is encouraging north Florida 
farmers to improve quail habitat 
and providing compensation for 
those farmers who do so. 

The federal program, CP33 - 
Habitat Buffers for Upland Birds, 
pays farmers not to mow or harrow 
the native grasses and brush that 
border their fields, and instead 
allow them to remain natural. 
These “bobwhite buffers” provide 
much-needed habitat for quail, 
songbirds and other small animals. 

Bobwhite quail, once prolific 
in the Southeast and Midwest, 
have declined in the past several 
decades. Since 1980, quail 
populations have declined 70 
percent nationwide. 

The cause appears to be loss 
of habitat - the weeds, shrubs, 
briers, goldenrod and wildflowers 
that spring up after a disturbance 
such as a fire. These types of 
vegetation provide the necessary 
food, cover and nesting habitat 
for quail and other birds, but this 
habitat has declined due to modern 


_ farming techniques, urbanization 


and lack of prescribed fire. 

Landowners enrolling in the 
program and meeting basic land 
eligibility requirements, receive a 
one-time signing bonus of up to 
$100 per enrolled acre. They also 
receive annual payments for a 
10-year term. 

Interested landowners should 
contact their county farm service 
agency and ask for enrollment 
applications for Practice CP33 - 
Habitat for Upland Birds. 


No matter where the 
call takes you... 
we've got you covered. 


M/A-COM and the Statewide Law Enforcement Radio System 
(SLERS), providing statewide connectivity and interoperability, 
supports the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission. 


JOIN, PUSH, TALK... 

Local and State Governments are eligible to join too! For more information on joining 
the Statewide Law Enforcement Radio Network call Chuck Lang, M/A-COM Director 
of Florida Sales, (805) 422-3377 or Jackie Horsley, M/A-COM Sales Specialist, 
(727) 299-6311. Visit www. macom-wireless.com/slers. 
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News & Notes 


FWC creates more family hunting opportunities 


Four wildlife management areas have added “family hunts” to their lists of 
hunting opportunities for next season. Those areas are Andrews and Devil’s 
Hammock, both in Levy County; Dinner Island Ranch, in Hendry County; and 
Lafayette Creek, a new area in Walton County. Matanzas, in St. Johns County, 
ran a successful pilot program last year and will offer family hunts next 
season as well. 

To participate, youths must be between the ages of 8 and 15, and adults 
must be more than 18 years old. Youths must hunt under the supervision of 
the adult, and adults may only hunt in the presence of at least one youth. 

The family hunt format is a weekend hunt, intended to provide mentoring 
adults and youths with exclusive opportunities to hunt together on public 
lands. One adult and up to two youths can take part in these opportunities by 
obtaining a no-cost family quota hunt permit. 

To apply for these family hunts, interested parties must submit 
applications June 20 - July 7 at any license agent, county tax collector's 
office, or online at MyFWC.com/license. Family quota hunt permit worksheets 
will be available in early June at MyFWC.com/hunting. 


Florida panther found dead in Lee County 


An apparent collision with a vehicle on I-75 in Lee County has claimed the life 
of another endangered Florida panther. According to Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC) biologists, five panthers have died so far in 

collisions on the state’s roadways in 2006. 

On Feb. 27, FWC dispatchers received a call from the Lee County Sheriff's 
Office reporting a panther had been struck and killed on I-75 about one-half mile 
north of SR 82. FWC law enforcement officers arrived to find the lifeless body of an 
uncollared male panther laying in the median. 

Male panthers are most often the victims of highway accidents. Panther 
habitats are generally occupied by a single, dominant male and one or more 
females. The dominant male kills, injures or chases out all other males competing 
for his breeding territory. Because dominant males already occupy most breeding 
territories, lesser males are forced to wander in a vain effort to find a breeding 
territory of their own. 

At times, these travels take them far away from the breeding population 
centered in Collier, Hendry and western Miami-Dade counties. Typically, panther 
territories consist of largely undisturbed tracts between 30 and 100 square miles. 
Statewide, the panther population is about 80-100 animals. 

The biggest threats to panthers 
are loss of habitat and habitat 
fragmentation. The Florida Panther 
Research and Management Trust Fund 
provides money for panther research 
projects and is funded through the 
sale of Florida panther license tags. 
For additional information on panthers, 
visit MyFWC.com/panther/. 
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Wild turkeys returned to 
Everglades National Park 


A team of wildlife biologists from 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC) 
used bait and rocket nets to catch 
19 Osceola turkeys at private 
ranches for release in the Long 
Pine Key section of Everglades 
National Park. 

The relocation project, 
designed to strengthen the wild 
turkey population in the park, is 
a joint effort by the National Wild 
Turkey Federation, Everglades 
National Park and the FWC. 

Because the birds can 
become stressed and overheat 
during a capture in warm weather, 
the team worked in temperatures 
under 65 degrees, according 
to Larry Perrin, coordinator of 
FWC’s Wild Turkey Program. The 
healthy birds were released soon 
after their capture. Each bird was 
marked with wing tags, and 10 
birds were fitted with small radio 
transmitters, so biologists can 
monitor their movement, behavior, 
habitat use and survival. 

In 2004 and 2005, remotely 
operated digital infrared cameras, 
including equipment donated 
by the Homestead Chapter of 
the Turkey Federation, enabled 
scientists to survey the population 
status of turkeys. The results show 
the population is extremely low. 

The wild turkey population in 
the park dropped after the 1950s 
due in part to illegal hunting and 
habitat loss. Officials attempted 
to reintroduce wild turkeys to the 
Long Pine Key area in 1971 and 
possibly in the early 1960s, as 
well. Those attempts failed. 


World shark attacks dipped in 2005 


Assertive and even aggressive human behavior could 
explain why shark attacks worldwide dipped last year, 
new University of Florida research suggests. 

Greater safety precautions and in-your-face 
responses to confrontations with sharks went a long way 
in reducing the total number of attacks from 65 in 2004 to 
58 in 2005 and fatalities from seven to four, said George 
Burgess, director of the International Shark Attack File. 

In contrast, there were 78 shark attacks — 11 of them 
fatal — in 2000, the all-time high record year for attacks. 

There also were simply fewer sharks to attack people, 
a result of a decline in shark populations, Burgess said. 

In Florida, the number of attacks increased from 
12 to 18 but was still well below the 2000 record of 37, 
he said. 

The one fatal U.S. attack occurred June 25 along 
Florida’s Gulf coast, when 14-year-old Jamie Daigle was 
attacked by a bull shark while swimming off Sandestin. 

It was the state’s first death from a shark attack in four 
years. Two days later, 16-year-old Craig Hutto lost his right 
leg to a shark while fishing in waist-deep water off Cape 
San Blas. 

Five of the attacks last year occurred along Florida’s 
Gulf coast, which is a greater proportion to the Atlantic 
coast than previous years, Burgess said. 


Trying to get a clue about birds 


It is serious science, with a novel twist. Bird watchers 
will use a brightly colored or patterned object to 
measure how birds respond to the new and unexpected. 
This engaging new “Personality Profiles” experiment is 
run by The Birdhouse Network, a citizen-science project 
of the Cornell Lab of Ornithology, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Across North America, thousands of participants 
in The Birdhouse Network monitor the activities of 
cavity-nesting birds, including nest-building and raising 
young. This spring, bluebirds, swallows and wrens may 
find a harmless, novel object tacked to their nest box. 

Will they be curious or cautious? 

“We believe that examining birds’ responses to 
novel objects can help us understand why some bird 
species respond well and others poorly to human 
disturbance,” said Dr. Janis Dickinson, a behavioral 
ecologist and director of Citizen Science at the Cornell 
Lab of Ornithology. 

The Birdhouse Network’s volunteers put nest 
boxes in their yards and monitor the numbers of eggs 
and young in each nest. People of all ages and skill 
levels can participate. To find out more or to receive a 
welcome packet, visit www.birds.cornell.edu/birdhouse, 
or call (800) 843-2473. The project fee is $15 
($12 for Lab members). 


7th grader wins manatee art decal contest 


Donovan Foster, a 13-year-old 
seventh grader at Citrus Springs 
Middle School, captured top 
honors in the Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission’s (FWC’s) 2006-2007 
Manatee Decal Art Contest. 
Foster entered a combination 
of prisma pencil and watercolor 
titled “Manatees at Sunrise.” It 
will appear on the 2006-2007 
manatee decal, sold by tax 
collectors to help fund the FWC’s 
manatee conservation efforts. 
Other students claiming 
honors include: 


¢ Second place - Hannah 
Mericle, Rockledge High School 

¢ Third place - Angela Bailey, 
Cocoa High School 

¢ Honorable mention - Heather 
Foster, Vanguard High School 

¢ Honorable mention - Erika Nef, 
Cooper City High School 

Seventy-five students from nine 
high schools and 13 middle schools 
entered artwork in the contest. 

Since 1992, manatee decals 
have been available to Florida vessel 
and vehicle registrants at county tax 
collectors’ offices for a donation to 
protect the Florida manatee. 
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To see this year’s and past winning 
artwork visit MyFWC.com/manatee and 
click on Manatee Decals. 
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Article & photographs 
by Capt. Fred Everson 
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Some years ago, while admiring 
my new skiff, a fellow angler 
said, “I have one just like it. 
Runs pretty shallow, but 
mostly ’m a wade fisherman, 
so it’s more transportation than 
anything else.” 

I thought to myself — that’s 
a lot of money to spend on a boat 
just to get you to and from a 
spot. But at the time, I was new 
to shallow-water flats fishing, 
and enamored of the view from 
the poling platform. I confess I 
still am; I love poling, but 
I have also learned to love 
wading. The idea that someone 
would use an expensive boat as 
a water taxi stuck in my head; 
it got me thinking there must be 
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something to wading that I 
was missing. 

I have always enjoyed surf 
fishing, and I’ve done my share 
of wading streams when living 
in Vermont, but for some reason 
it took me more than a year to 
start hopping off a boat. Even 
then, it was with reluctance. I 
had just bought my first flats 
boat — complete with trolling 
motor, poling platform and 
state-of-the-art pushpole, so I 
had difficulty accepting that I 
might do just as well walking 
around in 18 inches of water. 

I quickly learned, however, 
that sometimes the only way 
to get at the fish was to hoof it. 
When that turned out to be 


productive, I became a full- 
fledged wade fisherman. 

Wade fishing is less about 
seeing fish and more about 
catching them — especially in 
clear, shallow water. My 
inshore targets on Tampa Bay’s 
south shore are mainly redfish 
and snook, both of which are 
accessible on foot in shallow 
water, especially with artificial 
baits. Fishing pressure has made 
these fish a lot smarter than 
your average bear. 

Tampa Bay’s flats fish know 
the noise and profile of a boat 
means danger and, even when 
they do not scurry off, they 
sometimes shut down. For this 
reason, most anglers who fish 
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Ed Childers of Ruskin fooled 
this snook with a soft, 
plastic jerkbait. 

Previous page: The current 
holds fish on the edge of a 
bar in front of this angler. 


from boats do so with live bait. 
Lots of it. Chumming live 
sardines is the best remedy for 
lockjaw, but sometimes even 
that won’t work. If you hope to. 
catch more fish in shallow water = 
with artificials, wading is the 
way to go. 

Aside from the presence of 
fish, I rate my wading spots by 
the firmness of the bottom. From 
the mouth of the Alafia River all 
the way to the Skyway, Tampa 
Bay’s eastern shore has mostly 
hard, sandy bottom. There is a 
sandbar that runs all the way 
from the flats outside of the 
Little Manatee River to the 
Skyway. The bottom is firm with 
grass on the inside and bare 
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sand on the outside. Prime fishing 
time is an extreme low tide that 
coincides with sunrise or sunset. 

A lower-than-usual tide does 
two things for wade anglers — it 
concentrates fish by confining 
them to deeper potholes and 
swash channels, and it limits 
access to most boats. Boat traffic 
is the biggest detriment to a bite 
on the flats. Snook will scatter 
and then return to their holes in 
minutes, but redfish tend to shut 
down for hours when displaced 
by traffic. 

My approach to wading has 
grown a lot more sophisticated 
than it was in the beginning 
when I slipped a 
bag of jerkbaits in 
the back pocket of 
my shorts and slid 
over the side in old 
sneakers. A pair of 
lightweight waders 
allows me to fish 
comfortably in the 
winter months, 
and a wade belt allows me to 
carry a little more tackle and an 
extra rod or two. It also sports a 
stringer and attachments for my 
lip gripper and hook remover. 

To make long, accurate casts 
I use custom-built flats rods that 
are 8 1/2 feet long with short 
handles. The short handles make 
the rods more nimble, and they 
are also less-tiring to cast and 
retrieve. I build these rods on 
fly rod blanks to get some flex 
in the tip. The extra length 
compensates for the relatively 
slow action, and instead of set- 
ting the hook with the rod, I 
reel down on a strike just as you 
would with a circle hook. Lip- 
ripping hook sets may make for 
some drama on T'V fishing shows, 
but are really not necessary with 
the inherent sharpness of today’s 
super sharp hooks. 

I also tie four gold wraps 
on the rod — measured from the 
handle cap at 15 inches for trout, 
18 inches for redfish, 26 inches 
for snook (also close enough 


retrieve. 
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Tip #3 


Short handles make 
rods more nimble and 
less-tiring to cast and 


An extremely low tide concentrates fish in holes well away from the protection of mangrove 


to the redfish maximum of 27 
inches), and 34 inches for the 
snook cap. To measure the fish, I 
simply line up the tail of the fish 
with the handle cap and hold its 
nose up to the rod (I will eat red- 
fish and trout, and even snook 
once in a great while). 

I fish a lot of soft plastic lures 
and a couple of plugs. For snook, I 
throw soft, 5-inch, white, plastic 
jerkbaits rigged on weightless 
keeper hooks. For redfish, I prefer 
a darker color — something on 
the order of motor oil, root beer 
or new penny, but sometimes 
brighter colors will also produce 
reds. A shallow running plug in 
gold or chartreuse and gold has 
also hooked lots of redfish for me, 
and so have the dog walkers. But 
I catch most redfish on jerkbaits, 
plastic shrimp or plastic crabs 
fished on the bottom with jig 
heads or weighted keeper hooks. 
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Every other week, the Tampa 
Bay tide is lower than normal in 
conjunction with a new moon or 
a full moon. I like a minus tide 
with a low that occurs about an 
hour before sunset, fishing the 
last hour of the outgoing tide for 
snook, and the first hour of the 
rise for reds. 

On calm evenings with light 
winds, sometimes the redfish 
will stick the tips of their tails 
above the surface as they root 
around in the sand looking for a 
meal. For tailers, I want the lure 
on the bottom where the fish can 
find it. It’s important not to drop 
the cast too close to the fish, as 
they are very spooky in water 
this shallow. Here is where I like 
to throw a weedless jerkbait on 
a 3/16-ounce keeper hook. I try 
to place the cast beyond the fish 
and ease the lure into the strike 
zone, which is about three feet. 


see the troughs between the bars 
on bare sand; they are darker in 
color, giving the bottom a striped 
effect. The cuts through the bars 
are also slightly deeper than 

their surroundings, and both 

snook and reds will stage here 


Tip #4 


When wading a flat, look 
-__-— for birds such as pelicans, 

cormorants and herons. Birds 

hunt where there are fish. 


If you drop the lure that close to 
the fish it will probably blow out. 
Redfish and snook will 
gravitate to the deeper spots on 
a flat when the tides are lower 
than usual, but the change in 
depth is only a matter of inches — 
say the difference between 9 
inches and 14 inches. You can 


Tip #5 
It’s important not to drop 
a cast too close to fish 
in shallow water because 

| they're very spooky. Try 
casting past the fish and 
easing the lure into the 
strike zone, which is about 
three feet. 


Weedless, soft plastics are effective on 
snook and redfish as evidenced by the 
snook being held by Capt. Fred Everson. 


on the change of a tide. Baitfish 
also gravitate to the change in 
depth and greater flow. 

Snook sometimes give them- 
selves up with a pop of the jaws 
and a splash on a surface strike, 
or you might spot a yellow fin 
and tail poking above the surface 
of the shallow water as the snook 
hunts for a meal. Redfish are not 
as flashy, but they will boil and 
roil the water, and make wakes. 
You will also see lots of mullet. 
They meander about and do a 
lot of free jumping. Redfish 
never jump, and snook seldom do 
unless you hook them. 

Other things to look for when 
wading a flat are pelicans and 
cormorants sitting on the water. 
If I see a great blue heron fishing 
a swash channel, I will generally 
join him. Birds hunt where there 
are fish, and so do I. Schools of 
glass minnows on the flats mean 
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fish are nearby, whether birds 
are present or not. 

Wade fishing is not without 
its perils. You might step on 
something pointy or sharp. Here 
a well-designed wade boot will 
deflect most of the dangerous 
stuff on the bottom. Stingrays 
are another concern to waders, 
but 999 times out of a thousand 
they will get out of your way. 
That one other time is going to 
hurt. The venom from the barb 
in the tail is protein-based and 
can be neutralized by immersing 
the wound in very hot water. It 
takes about 90 minutes to run 
its course and, if not treated 
immediately, the wound can be 
excruciatingly painful. Have a 
doctor examine the wound if it’s 
severe, and get a tetanus shot. 
Sharks are seldom a concern 
for me because I fish so shallow, 
but wading about in waist-deep 
water with a stringer of fish is 
asking for trouble. 

As a lifelong bird hunter, 

I find wading has much of the 
same appeal as upland gunning. 
Stalking fish on foot is like 
working a hedgerow for game, 
with a sense of playing a natural 
role in a beautiful environment — 
just another predator in the 
order of life. FW 


As much as Capt. Fred likes his 
poling skiff, he still relishes the joys 
of fishing on foot — stingrays and all. 
For sneaking up on snook or tailing 
reds, feet are tough to beat. 
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Destinations 


Deer, turkey and more await visitors to 
Andrews Wildlife Management Area 


By P.J. Jones 


Who, these days, couldn’t use an 
afternoon’s rest in a luxurious 
hammock? Well, there’s a world- 
class hammock near Chiefland 
awaiting*your arrival, and it’s 
guaranteed tocalm your mind 
andwevitalize your soul. 
Andrews Wildlife Management 
Area (WMA) lines the east 
bank of the Suwannee River 
and is home to the last large 
undisturbed tract of hardwood 
hammock forest in the Lower 
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Suwannee Region. Stately trees 
create a shady, cool environment 
that supports vibrant popula- 
tions of wildlife and is ideal for 
outdoor recreation. 

In the past year, Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) employees 
have worked hard to provide new 
opportunities for experiencing 
the wonders of Andrews. They 
have designed and constructed 
more than 10 miles of well- 
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marked hiking trails, exposing 
visitors to a variety of natural 
communities. Educational signs 
are placed at trailheads anda 
new wildlife viewing blind is 
strategically located for observ- 
ing birds, deer and other critters. 

This winter, my family and I 
visited Andrews WMA for the 
trail opening celebration. As we 
pulled into the riverside parking 
and picnic area, we were excited 
to see a number of booths and 


tables. While my daughter gazed 
into FWC’s portable life-sized di- 
orama of native wildlife, I spoke 
with FWC professionals about 
geocaching, wilderness survival 
and edible native plants. 

Then, my daughter spotted the 
FWC fire truck parked by the 
River. An FWC biologist showed 
us the hoses, tanks, pumps 
and torches while passionately 
relaying the important role that 


frequent, low-intensity fires play 
in Florida’s pine forests. My 
daughter got to operate one of 
the water hoses — a highlight of 
her day. 

As we began a hayride tour, 
Jayde Roof, a biologist for 
Andrews, talked about the land’s 
natural history and the types of 
plants and animals found there. 
He explained the area was sold 
to the public in 1985 by the 
Andrews family who, instead 
of developing the forest, had 
managed the area to support 
wildlife. Friends and family 
hunted deer, turkey, hogs and 
squirrels and just enjoyed 
nature for more than 40 years. 

Today, Andrews is one of the 
highest-quality public hunting 
areas in the state. Hunting is 
open 11 weekends of the year, 
and hunters must apply and 
receive a quota permit to 
participate. During hunting 
periods, Andrews is closed to 
other recreational users, but the 
rest of the year, people may 
enjoy the area with just a daily- 
use or WMA permit. 

Roof said wildlife commonly 
seen in the area included song- 
birds, deer, turkey, sturgeon, 
butterflies and fox. He said those 
who want to view wildlife should 
always try to visit natural areas 
close to dusk or dawn. 

On the last leg of our hayride, 
we stopped at the new wildlife 
viewing blind, just off one of 
Andrews’ main roads. The blind 
is accessible to two-wheel-drive 
vehicles and is ADA compliant. 

It overlooks an open area that’s 
been planted with wildlife forage. 
FWC biologists working on the 
Great Florida Birding Trail 
project gave us a few pointers 
about bird watching and let us use 
a state-of-the-art spotting scope. 

After returning to the river- 
side picnic area for lunch, we 
tossed our backpacks aside and 
hit the trails. Since it was the 
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middle of the afternoon, we 
didn’t expect to see a lot of 
wildlife, but on our short hike, 
we saw three deer and a 
turkey, along with a number 
of songbirds and woodpeckers. 
My daughter was amazed by 
the way resident hogs had torn 
up the forest floor although we 
didn’t see the hogs in action. 

We visited one of Andrews’ 
champion trees, which are the 
largest of their kind in the entire 
state. I had never seen a Florida 
maple and was impressed with 
its perfectly shaped, delicate 
leaves. It reminded me of 
the sugar maples I used to 
pass along mountains trails in 
North Carolina. 

We finished the day with a 
snack along the banks of the 
Suwannee River, eagerly 
planning the trails we wanted 
to try on our next visit to the 
Andrews area. 

For more information about 
Andrews Wildlife Management 
Area, visit MyFWC.com/recre- 
ation/Andrews. FW 


In addition to being open to public 
hunting, Andrews Wildlife Management 
Area offers many outdoor recreational 
opportunities including fishing (previous 
page), miles of well-marked trails (this 
page), wildlife viewing plus a riverside 
parking and picnic area. 


Stuck on stamps 


By Karla Scroggin Grimwood 


Stamp collecting is a fun, and relatively inexpensive, 
way to celebrate Florida’s natural beauty. 


I’m hooked, or should I say stuck, 
on stamps. I have discovered 
that stamp collecting is a fun, 
and relatively inexpensive, way 
to celebrate my love for Florida’s 
natural beauty. 

I like to think of each stamp 
asa tiny piece of art and history. 
I am proud to be a native Florid- 
ian, but I’ve spent several years 
exploring America and parts 
of Europe. A special part of my 
heart remains in south Florida 
with my family and I try to keep 
my connection with “home” in 
whatever ways I can. Reading 
Florida Wildlife and freelance 
writing about Florida help to fill 
this need, but creating a Florida 
stamp collection is a new way for 
me to stay connected. 

Every collection, and each 
stamp within it, is unique to 
the collector. For example, my 
Florida collection only includes 
stamps of plants and wildlife 
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that live in the state and that 

I find aesthetically pleasing. I 
started by collecting the one 
stamp that I liked best for each 
species. Stamp collectors, also 
known as philatelists, would call 
this a “topical collection.” 

I like to think of each stamp 
as a tiny piece of art and history. 
They don’t have to be expensive 
and I like them even better when 
they aren’t. I have paid as little 
as 10 cents for a stamp, but some 
are very rare and valuable. 
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The U.S. Postal Service has 
issued many stamps over the 
years that fit well into my 
collection. The stamps I began 
with came from the 1987 
American Wildlife Stamp Series. 
These stamps were designed by 
Chuck Ripper and beautifully 
illustrate each bird and animal 
in its natural habitat. 

Some other American stamps 
include a 3-cent stamp issued in 
1947 to commemorate the 
opening of Everglades National 
Park. There were 122,362,000 
printed, so you can still find 
them relatively inexpensively. 
Another 3-cent stamp from 1956 
features a wild turkey in flight 
in honor of wildlife conservation. 
A whooping crane family starred 
in 1957. The 1984 Louisiana 
World Exposition stamp depicts 
the aquatic ecosystem that is 
symbolic of Florida, while both 
largemouth bass and catfish 


Every 
collection, and 


within it, 


« each stamp 
‘ is unique to 


the collector. 


Itis also a 
wonderful way 
to help children 


explore the natural 


world around them. 


stamps made appearances in 
1986. A special wetlands stamp 
became available for use on U.S. 
non-profit mailings in 1998. 
Other countries also have 
issued stamps that celebrate 
some of the same birds and 
animals that are resident in 
Florida. Barbuda issued a very 
colorful purple gallinule stamp 
in 1976, while the Bahamas 
distributed a strikingly bright 
flamingo stamp. St. Vincent 
has a hauntingly beautiful 
miniature sheet that features a 
single stamp of a large alligator. 
The stamp’s border extends 
the scene to include a cypress 
swamp. Sierra Leone also issued 
a miniature sheet of a tricolored 
heron peeking out of mangroves. 
Lots of countries have 
featured manatees on their 
stamps, though some of them are 
identified as dugongs. There are 
many others, and part of the fun 
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is the treasure hunt to find 
them. Clubs willing to assist new 
collectors are scattered through- 
out the state. Beginners may find 
it helpful to attend a meeting to 
ask for guidance and suggestions 
for reputable stamp shops in 

the area. There are also 

many national and international 
organizations as well as stamp 
magazines. Lots of stores, 
including many on the Internet, 
sell stamps to meet a variety of 
interests. Ebay.com is another 
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Basic Terms 


There is a lot of terminology 
used by those who are very 
serious about stamp collecting, 
but here are a few of the basics 
to get you started: 


USA 
NONPROFIT ORG. 
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Mint stamp An unused 
stamp in excellent condition. 

Cancelled stamp A stamp 
that has been used. 

Block A set of four connect- 
ed stamps of the same design 

Se-tenant A pair, strip or 
block of stamps of different 
designs or values. 

Miniature sheet A single 
or block of stamps with a border 
that enhances the stamp’s 
design. 

First Day Cover (FDC) 

A stamped envelope that has 
been cancelled on the first day 
the stamp was issued. 


Red-winged Blackbird fs 
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Florida Postal History Society Bs > : ‘ 
Contact: Dr. Deane R. Briggs oe bes? 1) 3 x | ; 
160 E. Lake Howard Dr. | CEREAL see ‘ muneut ch. ne ~ 2 
Winter Haven , FL 33881 ee a ae age gee ence eee tee 
E-mail: drb@gte.net 
American Topical Association popular place to buy stamps “real” Florida and good times 
Contact: Paul Tyler from around the world. spent with family and friends. 
P.O. Box 57 Stamp collecting is an Take some time to consider what 
Arlington, TX 76004-0057 activity than can be shared by you really love about Florida. 
817-274-1181 all ages and may lead to With our busy lives, it’s easy to 
www.americantopicalassn.org appreciating wildlife in a new take people, places and wildlife 
way. A collection can be of a for granted. We take pictures of 
American Philatelic Society favorite flower, bird or animal, our loved ones to preserve the 
Contact: Boris Wilson arranged chronologically or by memories. Why not captu re some 
100 Match Factory Place historical event, or any other of the magic in nature with tiny 
Bellefonte, PA 16823 way that meets your interest. treasures... stamps. 
814-933-3803, ext. 223 The choice is yours. It is alsoa 
www.stamps.org wonderful way to help Karla Scroggin Grimwood learned 
children explore the natural to appreciate Florida’s wildlife at a 
Junior Philatelists of America world around them. The Junior young age from her dad. Together, 
Central Office Philatelists of America is a good they spent special times on his air- 
P.O. Box 2625 place to get them started. boat in the swamps and on buggies 
Albany, OR 97321 Stamps aus small, but they in the Big Cypress. Stamp collecting 
hold memories for me of the helps to keep these memories alive. 


“Wal-Mart is making history today toward protecting 
and preserving America’s natural habitats. 

Wal-Mart’s Acres For America program will conserve an acre of 
natural habitat for every acre of land Wal-Mart uses to develop 
facilities. That’s every developed acre of land Wal-Mart owns 
today and will build on for years to come. Wal-Mart is helping 
protect our natural resources so you, your kids and your grandkids 
can enjoy more wildlife and more natural areas. Wal-Mart is the 
first company to tie its footprint to land conservation, and we are 
proud to partner with Wal-Mart to build this premier land 


stewardship model.” 


John Berry, Ex Natio: ldlife Foundation 
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Florida teen wins national fishing tournament 


By Sandy Huff 


"A 
A Pasco te enager recently 
gained national recognition. 
But it wasn’t for spelling, 
astic ability or rap 
singing. He won a fishing 
tournamen & 

Joe Rogers, age 17, is a 
member of the Teen Anglers 
Club at Pasco High School 
in Dade City. The 25 
members, mostly boys, meet 
twice a month after school. 
They also attend a fishing 
tournament each month, 
where everyone gets to fish. 

On both days of the 
national tournament, held 
last year on Lake Toho, 
Rogers pulled in both the 
biggest fish, plus the most 
combined poundage of any 
of the teens there. 

He thinks the Teen 
Anglers Club is terrific. 

“It’s a good program,” 
said the polite 17-year-old. 
“It teaches us lots of things. 
Mrs. Clark, our advisor, 
answers our questions 
about fishing, gives us 
information on the upcoming 
tournaments, and gets us 
lined up with boats.” 

A seasoned fisherman, 
Joe knows more about fish- 
ing than many adults. His 
biggest bass so far weighed 
in at 7 pounds, 7 ounces. 

“At the tournaments, you 
get points for bass or what- 
ever you catch. Whoever has 
the most points at the end of 


the year goes to the national 
tournament. You always get 
something, even if you don’t 
win,” continued Joe. 
Being the only child 
at home right now, Joe 
appreciates the time he can 
spend with his dad, Morgan. 
“We go fishing for 
catfish and panfish too. 
At the tournaments you 
can’t keep any fish to eat, 
but on other trips we keep 
a few. But my favorite is 
bass fishing. It’s a ball out 
there,” he said, grinning. 
Donna Clark, the adult 
sponsor of Pasco High’s 
Teen Anglers Club, had just 
returned from a tournament 
at Lake Panasofkee. Matt 
Bonin, a senior member of 
her club, had just taken first 
place with a 4-pound bass. 
She believes a fishing 
club for teenagers is a good 
idea. “I think it is important 
to preserve the desire for 
fishing in our teenagers, 
and promote the sport 
itself,” she said. “We teach 
conservation, including the 
importance of catch-and- 
release. I love it.” FW 


A resident of Safety Harbor, 
Sandy Huff is a sailing and 
canoeing instructor and the 
author of “A Paddler’s Guide 
to Florida.” She sadly reports 
that while her Girl Scout troop 
caught lots of fish, none ever 
won a tournament. 
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Joe Rogers was named “Teen Angler of the Year” at 
the 2005 national tournament, held on Lake Toho. 
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a nest 


then hatchlings 


Article and photographs 
by Maxine Masterfield 
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In the middle of March, two yellow-crowned 
night-herons began a mating ritual in a fir 
tree outside my studio on Siesta Key, one 

block from the gulf. The male was decorated in 
colorful feathers, which he loses after mating. 

The male began dancing, spreading his 
wings in front of the female as she stood 
close by. This continued for a few weeks. Could 
she have been considering her options before 
accepting him? 

Once she made her decision, the nest 
building began. Both birds carried branches 
and twigs to their chosen spot. The nest 
construction took quite a while. I didn’t know 
it at the time, but another female was building 
a nest, close by but not within my sight. Both 
nests shared the same father. 


Mating took place in early April, and later 
that month, soft blue-green eggs were laid in 
the nest. The male brought food to the females 
who continued to sit on the nests. 

The first eggs hatched at the end of May, 
which is when I began photographing the babies. 
The second nest’s eggs hatched two weeks later. 

By mid-June, the hatchlings were turning 
into “teenagers.” The oldest walked around the 
limbs of the tree, flapping his wings while the 
youngest continued to sit in the nest. It was 
much smaller than the first. While I wasn’t able 
to see the second nest, there were droppings 
under the tree so I presumed the youngsters 
were doing well. 

One at a time, all of the hatchlings left the 
nests. Two of the last to leave landed on top 
of my fence in mid-July. They seemed curious 
about the birds around my feeders. I think their 
parents had finally stopped feeding them. 

I miss watching them from day to day but it 
was a great way to spend the spring. FW 


Maxine Masterfield has been an artist most of her 
life and works in a studio on Siesta Key. She is the 
author of two books on painting experimental art 
and is working on her third. 


Previous page, bottom: Three weeks after they hatched, 
the father looks over his two fledglings. 

Previous page, top: The smaller of the chicks at 4 weeks. 
This page, top: Both chicks are about five weeks old. 
This page, bottom: In mid-June, the larger of the chicks is 
ready to try out its wings. 
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Thinking about joining a hunt 
club or forming one next hunting 
season? Listed below are some 
tips to help ensure the safety and 
enjoyment of all club members. 


Members should set rules and 
regulations so ali hunters have 
a clear expectation for the 
coming season. 

“The number one priority is 
safety,” said John Stokes, a real 
estate appraiser from Orlando 
and managing member of a 
recently formed hunt club on 
leased property in Levy County. 
“T also wanted to provide a 
quality hunting experience in 

a family-oriented environment 
and ensure the quality of the 
habitat for all wildlife species 
was respected.” 


Ask for input from members 
and potential members to 
customize your own rules for 
the club. 

It is important to know what 
each member wants to get out of 
his experience. While some may 
be serious deer hunters, others 
may covet spring gobbler season 
and still others may just enjoy 
the outdoor experience and the 
camaraderie that comes from 
telling stories around a campfire. 


Because laws, regulations and 
seasons change periodically, 
all Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Commission (FWC) rules and 
regulations should be posted 
and restated for the benefit of 
all members. 
John addressed a wide range 
of rules for his hunt club, 
including liability insurance, 
property lines, number of guests 
allowed, camp etiquette, type 
of tree stands allowed, notice of 
where members would hunt on a 
given day, limiting driving dur- 
ing prime hunt times, gun range 
use, cleaning station location, 
gun safety and game rules. 

“We wanted hunters to have 
an expectation that at 8 a.m. 
another member was not going to 
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Good rules 
make 


good clubs 


By Roger Chapin 


By setting clear rules, a club and its members can set 


expectations that will help avoid conflicts and make for a 


safer and more enjoyable hunting experience. 
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tree stand. 


drive by someone’s tree stand,” 
said John. “Likewise, we wanted 
members and families to be able 
to enjoy the resources during 
non-hunting hours whether they 
were hiking, photographing or 
scouting future hunting areas.” 


Know the number of members 
on the property and where each 
is planning to hunt. 

By organizing a check-in system, 
John made sure everyone knew 
how many members were on the 
property and where each 
planned to hunt. “We set up a 
zone system on a first-come, 
first-serve basis, so every hunter 
would have plenty of territory,” 
John said. “This was for a qual- 
ity hunt, but more importantly, 
for the safety of each member.” 


By using a check-in system, club members know how many 
people are on the property and where each is planning to 
hunt. This allows every hunter to have plenty of territory 
without worrying another member is going to drive by their 


Develop rules 
regarding the 
number of guests 
and when and 
where they will be 
allowed during the 
hunting season. 
Another rule 
every club or lease 
should make clear 
pertains to guests. 
For many, the 
opportunity to 
bring guests into 
the woods is a 
primary reason for 
joining a hunt club. 
Whether you plan 
to bring a family 
member, friend or 
important client, . 
the rule should 
be clear and state 
when and how 
many guests are 
allowed during the 
hunting season. 
Club rules should 
also be clear to the 
guest. “If the rules 
are made clear, 
there should be no controversy,” 
John said. His club used the 
following language regarding 
when guests were allowed: 
Members may bring guests at 
any time with the exception of the 
opening weekend of each season. 
No guests are permitted on the 
opening weekend of each season 
(archery, muzzleloading, general 
gun and spring turkey seasons). 
Guests must be accompanied by 
a member while on club property. 
Guests are not permitted to drive 
on the club property without a 
member present, with the 
exception of to and from the camp. 


Club members may set more 
stringent hunting rules in order 
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to enhance game populations 
on the property. 

Members may also want to 
consult the FWC for more 
information about certain game 
populations in the area and set 
more stringent club rules to 
enhance future hunting on the 
property. In order to improve the 
buck population, John set rules 
forbidding the taking of younger 
bucks or bucks with smaller 
antlers. A club may also want to 
address the doe-to-buck ratio in 
the area for greater parity. John 
placed similar rules on turkeys, 
including the following language: 

Members are permitted to 
take no more than five male 
turkeys total per membership, 
during the fall and spring 
seasons. That is a total of five 
turkeys per year, not five per 
season. Turkeys may only be 
harvested with shotguns and 
bows. Rifles are not permitted 
to harvest turkeys. Male turkeys 
must have a minimum beard 
length of 6 inches. Male turkeys 
with less than a 6-inch beard are 
not to be taken. 

Note: The membership 
mentioned above includes 
family members and guests 
taking a combined total of five 
turkeys per year, not each 
individual hunter. The statewide 
bag limit for fall and spring 
turkey seasons is one per day 
and two per season. 

Hunting season only lasts 
a few months. By setting clear 
rules, a club and its members 
can set expectations that will 
help avoid conflicts and make 
for a safer and more enjoyable 
hunting experience. FW 


Florida native Roger Chapin is a 
business executive working in central 
Florida. He is an outdoors enthu- 
siast and chairman of the Florida 


Wildlife Magazine Advisory Council. 
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nspired by the past 


By Andy Lindstrom 


In chest waders and camouflage 
life vest, Robin Rodgers searched 
for the bird of his dreams. For 
the first time in 60 years, an 
ivory-billed woodpecker had been 
spotted in Arkansas’ Cache River 
Wildlife Management Area. 

Rodgers, a self-described “clay 
artist,” was commissioned to 
create a special piece of pottery 
etched with ivorybills for the 
Arkansas Nature Conservancy. 
He was rewarded for the 
excellence of his work with an 
invitation this past January to 
enter the “hot zone” of Arkansas’ 
Big Woods where the allegedly 
extinct bird had been spotted. 

“T was ecstatic,” Rodgers said in 
his Tallahassee workshop. 
“Tt (the search for a surviving 
ivorybill) was ornithology’s 
Holy Grail. And I was going into 
the area with Gene Sparling, 
the man responsible for the 
first sighting.” 


Rodgers never did see the 
elusive ivorybill or hear the 
famous “double knocks” on a tree 
that signaled its location, but he 
was satisfied, he said, to walk in 
the same deep woods this amazing 
creature shared with hundreds of 
other wild critters whose images 
dance around the shoulders of 
Rodgers’ high-fired vases, bowls 
and jars. 

Since 1992, Rodgers has made 
his living as a ceramic artist 
and potter. Born and raised in 
Chattahoochee, with art degrees 
from the University of Montevallo 
and Florida State University, he 
specializes in raku firing — a 
16th-century Japanese technique 
that creates a crackled and 
iridescent finish on designs he 
takes from nature. Many of his 
design elements, such as sculpted 
appendages and perforated dots, 
come directly from the thrown pots 
made by pre-Columbian Indians. 
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“The big difference is that most 
of my pottery begins on a potter’s 
wheel,” he said. “It’s amazing 
how fine they were able to hand- 
build pottery from (clay) coils.” 

Another difference in Rodgers’ 
pieces is that he decorates them 
with recognizable wildlife — 
dolphins, turtles, wading birds, 
alligators, flamingos and, yes, 
ivory-billed woodpeckers. 

“Handles on the Indian effigy 
pots were very stylized, made to 
look like any animal,” he said. “I 
try to render specific animals, not 
only on the handles but also on the 
lid and face of the bowl. I guess 
you could say my artist’s statement 
is that I’m inspired by nature and 
past civilizations to create things.” 

Rodgers never started out to 
be any kind of potter, he said. In 
school, he studied graphic design. 
As a youngster, he was more 
interested in hunting squirrels, 
fishing and collecting arrowheads, 
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old bottles and pottery along the 
nearby Apalachicola River. 

“My grandfather’s farm was my 
playground,” he recalled. “We grew 
up doing outdoor things.” 

Eventually, Rodgers took a job 
as an interpretive guide at the 
San Luis Archaeological Site in 
Tallahassee while he continued his 
advanced studies in ceramics at 
Florida State. When San Luis 
officials asked him if he could 
make copies of some of the Spanish 
and early Indian pottery they had 
dug up, he found a way to combine 
his talents as a potter with his 
love for Mother Nature. 

“T still do replicas for places 
like San Luis and Fort Toulouse 
in Alabama,” he said. “But my 
pottery today is more contempo- 
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rary, using modern technology to 
shock the glass into a rainbow 
of translucent, crackled and 
iridescent glass finishes.” 
Dozens of pots in various 
stages of preparation line the 
shelves and fill the tables in 
Rodgers’ side-yard studio. “A 
glorified garage,” he said. In 
a typical year, he might make 
about 500 of them at prices 
ranging from $35 to $500 for 
private collectors and galleries 
throughout Florida and as 
distant as Washington State, 
West Virginia and Woodstock, 
N.Y. His work is on display in 
such venues as San Luis, Bok 
Tower Gardens in Lake Wales, 
the Mobile Museum of Art and the 
Huntsville (Ala.) Museum of Art. 


“T’ve also been doing art 
festivals ever since 1992, when 
I left teaching to become a full- 
time artist,” he said. “My target 
audience, probably, is people that 
appreciate nature. But I’m also 
accepted in fine-arts shows, as 
well as in arts-and-crafts and na- 
ture shows. I do it for a living, but 
it’s also a love. If I’ve seen 
an animal, it’s probably on one 
of my pots.” 

Robin Rodgers lives with his 
wife and two children in 
Tallahassee. His phone number 
is (850) 668-4952. FW 


Andy Lindstrom continues to 
write feature stories for several 
Tallahassee publications after 
having retired as a college history 
and English professor. 


Collectors pay from $35 to $500 for Robin Rodgers’ vases, bowls and jars featuring, or shaped in the form of, recognizable wildlife. 
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A Walk in the Woods A 2006 Ivorybill Adventure 


By Robin Rodgers 


Shortly after the announcement 
last April that the once-believed 
extinct ivory-billed woodpecker 
was confirmed living in the 
Cypress and Tupelo swamps of 
Arkansas, I began receiving mes- 
sages from friends and fellow bird 
enthusiasts. I’d been drawing and 
sculpting the rare and beautifully 
striking bird on pottery for many 
years and was ecstatic that it still 
lived. Then I received a call from 
the Nature Conservancy. 

The Altamonte Springs head- 
quarters asked me to make a 
special piece of pottery for the 
Arkansas Chapter in Little Rock. 
A few weeks later, I completed 
a jar with etched ivorybills and 
trees and a sculpted ivorybill lid. 

Scott Simon, the Arkansas 
Nature Conservancy Head- 
quarters director, replied with the 
ultimate in thank-you notes — an 
invitation to come to Arkansas for 
an ivorybill search visit. 

One week before my trip to 
Arkansas, as I collected camou- 
flage clothing, binoculars and other 
gear I’d need, my son Kyle brought 
my phone, with a long-distance 
caller, out to me in my studio. 

“Is this Robin Rodgers?” The 
voice on the other end asked. 

I replied that it was. 

“Robin, this is Gene Sparling.’ 

I was in shock. On the other 
end of the line was the man 
responsible for the first confirmed 
sighting of the ivorybill in more 
than 60 years. Having read just 
about every magazine article, 
newspaper and several recently 
published books on ivory-billed 
woodpeckers, I was talking to the 
man (sort of like getting a call 
from say, Robert De Niro). 

Not only that, but Gene him- 
self would be giving me a tour of 
Bayou de View, in the Cache River 
Wildlife Management Area near 
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Brinkley, Ark. where Gene had 
first sighted the ivory-bill. 

Gene and I met in a little area 
called Cotton Plant (hardly big 
enough to call a town, and out in 
the middle of nowhere). With the 
din of white snow geese flying 
overhead, we loaded our gear into 
a canoe and began one of the most 
exciting river trips I’d ever taken. 

As we slowly paddled down- 
stream, Gene, a kind and soft- 
spoken outdoorsman and nature 
enthusiast, described his sight- 
ing. He pointed out the very tree 
where he had seen an ivorybill 
light, and recounted the play-by- 
play of his and other researchers’ 
sightings up and down the nar- 
row and winding river, through 
the towering thousand-year-old 
cypress trees and tupelo swamp. 

We listened intently for the 
distinctive “kent” of the ivorybill, 
a sound like a child’s toy horn, and 
the now-famous “double knocks,” a 
rapid-fire succession of double raps 
on a big tree that tells another bird 
where its companion is located. 
The swamp echoed with an 
occasional tail slap of industrious 
beavers, lonesome cries from wood 
ducks and the pterydactyl-like 
rattle of pileated woodpeckers. 

Scanning the forest for signs 
of tree bark scaling, a sure sign 
of ivorybill work, and potential 
nest cavities, we continued our 
trek through the swamp. A sleepy, 
barred owl in a hollow tree 
nodded undeterred by the visitors 
below, while small downy and 
hairy woodpeckers went about 
their morning chores. These were 
but a few hopeful sightings, none 
of which turned out to be the 
bird, yet I felt the thrill of being 
in the backyard of one of North 
America’s rarest. 

The next day, I returned to 
Bayou de View, donning chest 


Robin Rodgers searches for signs of 
ivory-billed woodpeckers in Bayou de 
View, Ark. 


waders, a camouflage life vest, 

a compass and a pair of very 

nice binoculars (borrowed from 
my father-in law) to explore the 
area alone. Recalling past wintry 
mornings duck hunting with 

my dad, I slogged across the 
bayou and amongst the trees and 
cypress knees in solitary search 
of the ivorybill. 

I made my way across murky 
channels, cautiously feeling for 
solid bottom beneath my waders, 
and back to mushy land. Pausing 
silently amongst the hovering 
tupelos and cypress, | watched. 
And waited. And listened. 

Hours passed. Before I knew 
it, darkness was falling, and it 
was time to retrace my steps out 
of the forest swamp. Although the 
elusive bird would not find me 
this time, I was satisfied to walk 
in the big woods of the ivorybill. 
A beautiful peacefulness settled 
in me, knowing that this amazing 
creature had found a way to 
survive in a small patch of wilder- 
ness in the middle of nowhere. 
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The second maiden voyage of a vessel that sank 


By Henry Cabbage 


The mightiest of seafaring men — 
all of us 12 or 18 years old — 
paced around our prize vessel. 
For a couple of weeks that Florida 
summer of 1962, Dink, Butch and 
Thad fantasized about making 

it seaworthy again. With it, we 
could explore St. Andrews Bay 
and all its bayous, and then we 
would move on to waters that had 
been too treacherous for the likes 
of Columbus, Magellan and the 
other adventurers who evidently 
had lacked our courage and 
maritime skills. 

“Tt’ll be perfect,” I said. “And 
it won't cost anything. We'll find 
some wood somewhere, fix it up 
and just head on out.” 

A little labor and a few 
scavenged materials, we figured, 
were all it would take to change 
our lives. Heroes, that’s what 
we'd be. It was our destiny, and 
providence had finally provided 
the one thing we lacked — a ship. 

Nobody had any notion 
of where it came from, but the 
wooden boat had rested 
undisturbed for years on the 
shores of Watson Bayou in 
Panama City. The stern 
section, if there ever was 
one, was long gone, but 
the bow section seemed 
reasonably intact. 

The chain of command 
was yet to be sorted out 
formally, but no matter... 
the important thing was 
that soon we would set 
sail. We would explore the 
uncharted reaches of Red 
Fish Point, Shell Island, 
then South America, Af- 
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rica... even China. No point 
on earth would be out of our 
reach once the Conqueror, (my 
submission as a prospective 
name) was restored. 

Hammers at the ready, 
saws drawn, we meticulously 
fashioned a new transom. 
Robinson Crusoe would have 
wept if only he could have 
witnessed our ingenuity. 

At dusk, we knocked off for 
the day. I couldn’t sleep that 
night. I was hopelessly in love 
with a girl named Teri (although 
she couldn’t stand me). I kept 
visualizing the awesome sight 
I would present when we 
sailed past her house with me 
perched in the stately, George 
Washington-like pose on the bow. 

I practiced rendering a devil- 
may-care wave at the lovely 
female whose heart I would 

surely own at last, 
once she witnessed 
this magnificent 
spectacle. 
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Then dawn came. 
Dink and Butch obviously 
experienced similar 

fantasies about love and the lure 
of the sea, because they arose 
early too, and we all set about 
our task of restoring the mighty 
Conqueror and embarking on our 
mission to tame the far reaches of 
the planet earth. 

By noon, the transom was in 
place. A swiftly applied coat of 
green interior latex wall paint, 
and the Conqueror was restored 
to its glory days. 

It was surprisingly easy to 
move the vessel into position for 
launch. 

“Tf only I had an eagle 
tattooed on my chest,” I thought. 

We couldn’t find any 
paddles, but we did secure a 
couple of boards with which we 

would propel our craft 
on its second maiden 
voyage. Later, we 
figured, we 


would improvise a more sophis- 
ticated method of powering the 
Conqueror. Butch’s father had 
an old lawn mower engine that 
would fit our needs. We just 
needed to engineer some way to 
attach a propeller to it. 

“All in due time,” I figured. 

So snug was the fit of the 
new transom, we saw no need 
to secure it with any kind of 
sealer. We didn’t have any sealer 
anyhow. 

We took our positions — 
Butch and I along the sides of 
the craft and Dink at the bow. 

Then came the long-awaited 
launch. 

“On three!” Dink command- 
ed. “One... two... three!” 

We heaved the vessel 
seaward, and with surprisingly 
little resistance, the Conqueror 
slid, as gracefully as a ballerina, 
into the chocolate milk-colored 
waters of Watson Bayou. 

“Hooraaaaay!” 

The cheer must have 
startled neighbors for 
many miles. The sun 
must have envied the 
brightness that radi- 
ated from our faces 
that morning. 


I noticed the Conqueror sat 
lower in the water than I had 
anticipated, but there was no 
need to worry about such trifles 
right then. Any new ship was 
going to have a few bugs to 
work out. 

Actually, it was sitting a lot 
lower than expected, and there 
were a good two inches of water 
in the bottom. 

Dink found a discarded 
paper cup on the bank and began 
bailing out the vessel... another 
example of the remarkable 
instinct and reflexes that 
equipped us for our mission. 

The Conqueror had drifted 
30 feet offshore by then, but we 
still had control of the bow line 
and pulled with all the strength 
we could muster. 

It was too late. 

We were barely able to bring 
the Conqueror a couple of feet 
closer to shore before she slipped 
beneath the surface and settled 
onto the bottom in three feet of 
brackish water. We couldn’t budge 
her after that. 

Butch, Dink and I stared at 
each other in silence, stunned 
by the loss of our ship. We were 
all out of breath from straining 
against the weight of the sinking 
Conqueror. We were covered 
with mire. 

“We should have smeared 
some tar or something around the 
new wood,” I said solemnly. 
Dink picked up a handful 
of discarded oyster shells 
and started skimming 
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them across the water — 
side-armed as always. 

He was thinking. I could tell. 

Silence. 

Then, “I got an idea,” 

Dink said. 

Perhaps the day, if not the 
Conqueror, could be salvaged. 

“T have four wheels; Butch 
can get the lawn mower motor,” 
he said. “We can make a big 
wagon and put the motor on it, 
and make a traveling Kool-Aid 
stand. We'll just putt around the 
neighborhood, selling Kool-Aid 
and make a pile of money and 


buy another boat.” 
Brilliant... absolutely 
brilliant! 


Our spirits soared again as 
we raced back to Butch’s house 
to begin work on our new 
commercial enterprise. 

Well, we did build the wagon 
and even found a way to affix the 
four lawn mower wheels, but we 
never were able to figure out a 
way to transfer power from the 
motor to the wheels. We tried 
pushing the wagon by hand, but 
two of the wheels fell off before 
we got it past the driveway. 

Dink, Butch and I never 
realized our dream of becoming 
renowned explorers. We grew up 
before we had a chance. 

Teri eventually married 
somebody else. It’s too bad really. 
She would have been so much 
happier with me, if only we had 
smeared some sealer around the 
seams on the transom of the good 
ship Conqueror before the vessel’s 
second maiden voyage. FW 


Henry Cabbage, who has been 
spinning yarns for Florida Wild- 
life for the past 22 years, affirms 
this is a true story...mostly. 
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On a pleasant, Tallahassee 
spring day in 1997, I met Willie 
Williams, the gentleman who 
would introduce me to, and 
teach me everything I know 
about, raccoon hunting (or coon 
huntin’ as we call it). 

I drove to Lake Lafayette 
that April afternoon to do some 
bass fishing and came across 
Willie, sitting on a five-gallon 
bucket, fishing for speckled 
perch with a cane pole. I asked 
him if he’d had any luck. 

“They bitin’ all right,” 
he replied. 

Half the lake was being 
drawn down and I could see lily 
pads and grass swaying back 
and forth as water flowed from a 
culvert under a dike. That got 
me excited, because I knew the 
moving water would have the bass 
packed in there like sardines. 

I quickly readied my 
Ambassadeur 4600 CB and Lew’s 
Speed Stick with a junebug- 
colored Bass Assassin “jerkbait” 
and made my first cast of the 
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day. With just two twitches of 
my rod tip, the top of the wa- 

ter exploded as a monster bass 
inhaled my lure. I gave the fish 
about five seconds to swim with 
the bait. Seeing which direction I 
needed to set the hook, I pointed 
the rod tip toward the fish while 
tightening my line and then 
reared back, setting the hook as 
hard as I could. 

Willie watched in amaze- 
ment as I fought and hauled in 
an 11.5-pounder (my biggest 
bass to date). I hadn’t brought 
a stringer with me, because I 
wasn’t planning on keeping any 
fish. But since this baby was 
going on the wall, I quickly set 
her aside and rushed to ready my 
rig for another cast. I proceeded 
to catch about 20 bass within a 
half-hour, all of them weighing 
between 3 and 7 pounds. 

After about five minutes, 
Willie put down his pole and quit 
fishing. He kept chuckling and 
saying there couldn't possibly be 
another fish in that hole, while I 
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continued to catch fish after fish 
right before his eyes. Willie has a 
very infectious laugh — the kind of 
laugh that is genuine, and I knew 
right away he was as friendly a 
person as I would ever meet. 

During the excitement, I 
almost forgot to ask my new 
friend if he might want a few fish 
to take home. I was throwing 
them back as fast as I was 
catching them, except for my 
trophy, of course. He said he’d 
take a couple so I gave him the 
next two fish I caught. 

The fish finally quit biting — 
I'd probably hooked every bass in 
that hole — and I figured it was 
time to go home. Willie decided he 
too had had enough for the day, 
and we decided to call it quits. 

Before we left the lake, we 
talked for a spell and admired the 
huge bass I had caught. That was 
when Willie told me of his love 
for coon hunting and said he had 
some “sure-enough coon dogs.” 

I remember he got excited 
and said, “They ain’t nothin’ like 
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the feelin’ that comes over you 
when you hear your dogs open up 
on a hot trail.” 

He also said people get crazy 
about those dogs. Then his mood 
turned melancholy and he spoke 
slower and more deliberately, 
telling me about the time some- 
one stole his best coon dog. As he 
reflected on that painful day, he 
got a little teary eyed, and his 
voice got choked-up when he told 
me, “I ain’t never cried over any 
woman, like I done cried over 
that dog.” 

That phrase would become 
the refrain on a slow-tempo, 
12-bar blues song I wrote in 
memory of Willie’s beloved dog 


| ain’t never cried over 
any woman, like | done 
cried over that dog. 


“Belle.” Coonhound Blues tells 
the tale of a man’s love for his 
dog, their history together and 
of a promise Willie made to 
himself, should he ever find the 
man who took his dog. 

As we trudged up the hill, 
Willie offered to let me park 
my truck at his place the next 
time I went fishing. Parking 
there would make for a shorter 
walk, and I thanked him for the 
kind gesture. 


“hot” track. 
Below: Star “on the tree.” 
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illie Williams with BoJack II look for a 


Previous page: BoJack, a treeing-Walker, is eager to get to work. 


As we neared his home, 
Willie mentioned his prized 
female treeing-Walker coon- 
hound had recently given birth 
to a litter of pups. He asked if I 
wanted to have a look at them. 

“Sure,” I said. As I recall, 
there were six puppies, about 
a month old, along with three 
adult treeing-Walkers. The pup- 
pies were “saddlebacks” with lots 
of distinctive black “ticks” on 
their undersides, just like their 
parents. Unlike many Walkers, 
they didn’t have much white 
and had only a touch of brown 
around their faces and rears. 

After talking a bit more 
and admiring the pups, Willie 
suggested I bring my wife over, 
and if we wanted one, he would 
give us pick of the litter. My 
wife, Elizabeth, and I were still 
newlyweds and didn’t have any 
children or pets. I told Willie I 
knew my wife, and if I brought 
her over and told her we could 
have one, we'd surely be taking a 
puppy home. 

That’s exactly what hap- 
pened. A pretty female pup took 
an immediate liking to my wife 
and she’s the one we chose. 
Dakota turned out to be a fine 
coon dog, a great pet and a wel- 
come addition to our family. 
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Currently we have two 
treeing-Walkers. We bred Dakota 
and kept a female named Star, 
who sleeps in our oldest 
daughter’s bedroom every night. 

IT returned Willie’s kindness 
by giving him a female puppy 
from that litter. The special “gift 
of giving” had gone full-circle. 
Willie has since bred that dog and 
kept three of her offspring and we 
plan to keep the bloodline going. 

What I didn’t realize back 
then was Willie had an ulterior 
motive. Aside from finding that 
puppy a good home, he had found 
himself a new hunting buddy 
and, in the process, passed on the 
coon-hunting tradition. 

I was lucky enough to make a 
good friend, get a great dog and, 
with that dog and Willie’s tute- 
lage, be introduced to a new and 
exciting hunting experience. 

When you have the opportu- 
nity, follow Willie’s example and 
introduce someone to a different 
type of hunting. Be a mentor — 
pass it down. FW 


Tony Young is an avid sportsman 
who enjoys making new hunting and 
fishing buddies. He is also a singer/ 
songwriter as well as media relations 
coordinator for the FWC’s Division of 
Hunting and Game Management. 
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Florida’s 


vanishing 


oystermen 


By Stan Kirkland 


Regardless of the elements, = = 
heat one day, rain the next or, — 
in the winter, freezing cold, 
Apalachicola Bay oystermen 


ply their trade. 


At 5:30 most mornings, Carl McCalpin 
rolls out of bed, grabs a cup of coffee 
and something to eat, tells his wife 
and two kids goodbye and is out the 
door. While most of us make our living 
in the confines of an office complex, 
manufacturing plant or other work 
site, the muscled, 37-year-old weather- 
hardened McCalpin makes his living 
“tonging” oysters in Apalachicola Bay. 
He is part of a vanishing breed — 
commercial fishermen who simply want 
to catch seafood and make a living. 
While he may not call himself 
a specialist, he’s one of a handful of 
commercial fishermen who oyster for 
a living. McCalpin gathers oysters 
the same way generations of Franklin A member of a vanishing breed, oysterman Carl McCalpin culls freshly 
County oystermen have — by using long tonged oysters in Apalachicola Bay. 
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Oysters have been harvested in the same way by 
generations of Apalachicola oystermen. 


Top: Captain Laurence White tonging oysters aboard the “Mary Ann” in 1943. 
Center: Paul Sanders, McCalpin’s partner, dumps oysters from the tong while 
McCalpin culls. 

Below: Oyster tonging and culling, circa 1916. 
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wooden-handled rakes and working 
the oyster beds in water 5-10 feet deep, 
sometimes deeper. His fishing license 
allows him to tong 20 60-pound bags 
or bushels of oysters each day. 

McCalpin works from a typical 
23-foot oystering boat. A 110-hp engine 
pushes it fairly quickly down 30 miles 
of productive waters. He and the 
other oystermen know, from years of 
experience, where the best oyster reefs 
are. East Hole, Cat Point, Dry Bar, 
Monkey’s Elbow, Cabbage Top, 
Platform, St. Vincent and Hotel are 
all reefs oystermen could find in 
their sleep. 

On a typical outing, McCalpin 
guides his boat to the area he wants 
to work, then drops a 20-foot rope 
with a piece of logging chain over the 
side. The chain slides smoothly over 
sandy or muddy bottoms, but jerks 
and pulls when it encounters the edge 
of an oyster reef. 

He puts down a long pole at the 
edge of the reef and is ready to oyster. 
Using his tongs, which become almost 
an extension of his body, McCalpin 
works every muscle in his arms and 
chest to pull up oysters, shells and 
debris. This mass is dumped on a 
“culling board” and oysters less than 
3 inches long, plus debris, go back over 
the side. 

While 20-bushel days are 
sometimes possible, McCalpin said he 
often finishes his days by 3:30 p.m. 
with 16-17 bushels. “And I’m as good 
as anybody oystering on that bay,” 
he said. He gets $15 a bushel. 

He first started oystering with 
his father when he was 8 years old. 
His father is now retired but oystering 
is in his blood. It’s work that would 
nearly kill a city-slicker, but as 
McCalpin says, “I like being my own 
boss and not having anyone sitting 
over me telling me what to do.” 

Back in the 1960s and ‘70s there 
were about 1,600 oystermen scratch- 
ing out a living in Apalachicola Bay. 
Today, that figure has dropped to 
about 600 licensed to work the bay. 
However, some oystermen say there 
are no more than 300 working the bay. 

While McCalpin and the other 
oystermen would like to oyster every 
day, they can’t, due to a system of 
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Florida’s shellfish - 
ensuring a quality crop 


The Florida Department of 
Agriculture and Consumer 
Services and the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) regulate shellfish harvests. 
Oysters, clams and mussels are 
filter feeders and pump large 
quantities of estuarine or bay 
waters through their gills. Shellfish 
not only take nutrients from 

this water, but bacteria, viruses 
and contaminants which can be 
stored in their digestive systems. 
Because consumers often eat 
shellfish raw or partially cooked, 
there are obvious and proven 
health risks if they’re taken from 
polluted or hazardous waters. 

David Heil, a bureau chief in 
the agricultural agency’s Division 
of Aquaculture, said Florida 
Operates under uniform water 
quality standards which are in 
place to protect shellfish 
consumers nationwide, while 
protecting the shellfish industry 
from developing a reputation for 
selling bad products. 

“We have a monitoring 
system that’s in place to signal 
when waters should be closed 
before the oysters or clams take 
up anything bad,” Heil said. “We 
also know that, with the exception 
of red tide, oysters and clams will 
cleanse themselves of impurities 
in as little as two days.” 

By looking at the past two 
years, you begin to see the battle 
oystermen and clammers face. 
Florida was hit by four major 
hurricanes in 2004, each caus- 
ing the closure of shellfish beds 
wherever it hit. Significant rainy 
periods caused even more 
closures. In 2005, the busiest 
year on record for tropical storms 
and hurricanes in the Atlantic, 
there were more 
mandated water 
closures to shell- 
fish harvest. 
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rules and regulations in place designed to protect the health of 
shellfish consumers everywhere. The most recent five-year 
average shows that Apalachicola Bay, which produces some of the 
best oysters anywhere in the country, was closed 31.4 percent of 
the time. Most of the closures were due to contaminated runoff 
from rainfall and storms. 

McCalpin and other oystermen know that as long as the 
waters are closed, they don’t collect a paycheck. 

“That’s why a lot of the guys are going to work for the 
Department of Corrections. They need dependable work, with job 
benefits,” McCalpin said. “Me, I’ve been able to survive 
doing other stuff. 

“After the storms last year I did some clean-up work on 
St. George Island, painting, cutting grass — anything to make 
a living. That’s why it really helps me to drive a truck two days 
a week.” 
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Some Apalachicola Bay oystermen say there are no more than 300 
oystermen working the bay as compared to the 1960s and ‘70s when about 
1,600 oystermen tonged the tasty shellfish. 


The Florida Department of Agriculture and Consumer 
Services (DACS) offers a program that’s helped him and other 
oystermen, although McCalpin said there’s less money in it. 
They “relay” or transplant oysters from waters that tend to stay 
polluted to clean waters. According to the DACS Web site, more 
than 4 million bushels of juvenile and adult oysters have been 
moved in the past 20 years. 

If repeated closures aren’t enough, the Apalachicola Bay 
oyster industry, and for that matter the oystering and clamming 
industry elsewhere, faces another, perhaps more ominous threat. 
Developers and real estate agents are purchasing some of the 
defunct oystering and seafood business properties in Eastpoint 
and Apalachicola, hoping to build condominiums or other 
businesses in their stead. 

There is fear that new developments and associated runoff 
will lead to more water closures and more pressure on the 
oyster industry. FW 


Stan Kirkland is the FWC’s public information coordinator in northwest 
Florida and works with the news media on a daily basis explaining 

Commission activities and programs. As a youth, he spent 

many days on Apalachicola Bay fishing for spotted seatrout and 

flounder with his father and brother. He loves to hunt and fish 

and is passing that heritage to his children. 
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Send us your best shot! 
2006 Florida Wildlife Photo Contest 


Florida Wildlife Magazine is pleased to announce its 2006 photo contest. Winning entries will be published in 
the January/February 2007 issue of Florida Wildlife and posted on the magazine’s Web site. 


Rules: 

- Wildlife pictured must be live — 
pictures of mounted wildlife are not 
eligible. 

+ Images must be taken within the state 
of Florida. 

+ All entries must be received by 5 p.m. 
Friday, Sept. 1, 2006. Entries received 
after this date will be automatically 
disqualified and returned to the 
entrant. 

* Employees of the Florida Fish and 

Wildlife Conservation Commission 

(FWC) or their immediate families are 

not eligible to compete. 

Photographs previously submitted 

to or published by Florida Wildlife 

Magazine or any other FWC 

publications are not eligible. 

One-time publication rights to each 

photograph must be available. 

All entries will be judged by Florida 

Wildlife Magazine staff and other 

employees of the FWC. The decisions 

of the judges are final. 

The judges reserve the right to decide 

whether entries in a category merit 

three awards. Three prizes may not be 
awarded in all categories. 

- Winning entries posted on the Web 
site may have watermarks added. 


Prizes 


Entry Procedures: 


+ No more than 20 entries will be accepted 
from a single entrant. 


+ Entries must be accompanied with a self- 
addressed mailer with sufficient postage 
for return of materials via U.S. mail. 


+ Entries must contain only photo contest 
material. No other correspondence should 
be included. 


+ Asingle, legible, letter size (8 1/2” x 11”) log 
must accompany each entry. A pdf log may 
be downloaded from the magazine’s Web 
site (www.FloridaWildlifeMagazine.com), 
but is not required. The log sheet must 
contain the following information: 


Name of photographer 
Mailing address 


Telephone number, 
including area code 


E-mail address 
(if entrant has e-mail) 


Category 

Subject of photo 

Where photo was taken 
When photo was taken 


Camera model 
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Categories 

¢ Living wild. Any wild animal(s) pictured in a Florida 
habitat. This includes mammals, birds, reptiles, 
amphibians, insects or fish. 

¢ Up close. A close-up or macro view of nature. Plants, 
natural materials or animals may be pictured. 

¢ Natural scenes. Where Florida’s animals live. 

¢ Recreation. People outdoors and enjoying Florida’s 
recreational opportunities. 


Grand prize: $300 awarded for best overall photograph. 
First place winners in each category will be awarded $100. 
Second prize winners will receive $75. 

Third place winners will receive $50. 


Awards of Merit may be given and winners will receive 
a year’s subscription to Florida Wildlife. 


+ Entries may be submitted as: 


Prints. Should be 8”x10” and not 
framed or matted. 


Transparencies. Preferred size is 
35mm. All entries must be in positive 
transparency form, negatives will not be 
accepted. Slides must be mounted. 


Digital images. Digital images may 
be submitted on a CD, accompanied by 
8’x10”” color prints or laser copies. 


The photographer’s name and address 
must appear and be legible on the back 
of each print, on the transparency 
mount or on the CD. 


Manipulation of images should be kept 
at a minimum (such as saturation, 
contrast, dodging, eliminating dust 
spots, etc.). Images in which content has 
been eliminated, added, rearranged, etc. 
will not be accepted. 


Entries will be returned via U.S. mail 
beginning in January 2007. 


Entrant’s information (address, phone, 
e-mail) will not be shared or used by 
the FWC for any reason other than 
communicating with entrant regarding 
this contest. 
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Lake 


rattord 


By Frank Morello 


“Lake trafford-is the heart of Immokalee and when the lake 


told-us it was sick, the people opened up their hearts and 


united toward one goal of making the lake well again.” 


Ski and:Annie Olesky 


driving forces of the lake*restoration efforts 
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Dredging of Lake Trafford began in 2005, due in large part to the Friends of Lake 


Trafford and the Lake Trafford Task Force. 


A big dredge, hydraulically removing 
mud from the lake bottom, is the result 
of a community’s combined efforts to 
save and restore Lake Trafford. This 
lake, one of Collier County’s most 
precious treasures, endured frequent 
algal blooms, caused by excessive 
nutrients. Its deteriorating condition 
resulted in a massive fish kill in 1996. 
The bad news traveled throughout the 
country because Lake Trafford was 
known nationally as a premier angling 
and tourism destination. 

It was time for a call to arms. 
Annie Olesky and friends began a 
letter and phone campaign that went 
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all the way to the White House. 
Annie said one night she went to bed 
terribly worried about the lake but 
woke up the next morning feeling 
great, because guardian angels had 
come to her in dreams and told her 
that help was on the way. 

Help did come. An army of 
friends, like the Roman Tenth Legion, 
emerged with focus, dedication and 
the power of teamwork. In ancient 
history, the Roman army almost 
conquered the entire Old World. The 
Lake Trafford army raised almost $1.4 
million to save the hub of an 
environmentally-sensitive watershed 


on the western edge of the 
Everglades. 

The heart and soul of the 
movement are community 
members collectively called 
“The Friends of Lake Trafford.” 
This infantry carries the 
standard, always ready to 
give time and money and to do 
whatever else it takes to help 
the cause. While the Tenth 
Legion was the pride of Caesar, 
the “Friends” are the pride of 
Annie’s guardian angels. 

The Lake Trafford Task 
Force is involved in this 
massive effort as well. Formed 
by official action of the Collier 
County Board of Commissioners, 
it comprises representatives 
from state and local government 
agencies, environmental groups 
and concerned citizens. 

The Task Force and Friends 
of Lake Trafford have worked 
independently and in unison to 
overcome many hurdles in their 
massive undertaking. The Task 
Force busies itself with techni- 
cal, political and bureaucratic 
aspects while the Friends supply 
critical support, creative funding 
and a willingness to be involved. 

Developing a comprehensive 
restoration plan was the first 
step in reviving Lake Trafford. 
The first component of the 
plan, in-lake work, is the 
primary responsibility of the 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC). This part 
of the plan consists of removing 
4 million cubic yards of 
accumulated bottom muck and 
repopulating the lake with 
desirable native plants. The 
estimated cost is $10.4 million. 

The second component of the 
comprehensive plan is water- 
shed management — reducing or 
eliminating nutrients flowing 
into the lake. The Big Cypress 
Basin of the South Florida 
Water Management District 
and the Collier County Pollution 
Control are this component’s 
lead agencies. 


Providing lake restoration 
education to youths in the 
tri-county area is the third 
component of the plan. An initial 
step was development of a 
middle school curriculum on Lake 
Trafford restoration. Students 
study the value and function of 
lakes and watersheds. Field trips 
to the lake provide them 
opportunities to experience some 
of the environmental problems 
and solutions in a real-life setting. 

The next step was to generate 
the required funding — obviously, 
no small chore. Fortunately, most 
of the $10.4 million needed was 
available from several sources, 
including the Federal Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1996, 
contributions from Collier County 
and its citizens, the South Florida 
Water Management District, the 
State Legislature, and the FWC. 

Shortly after the fish kill, con- 
cerned locals began dropping off a 
few dollars at the Lake 
Trafford Marina to help with 
Annie’s awareness campaign. 
This led to establishment of the 
“Lake Trafford Restoration Fund” 
administrated by the Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida, Inc. 

Next, a flier inserted into Collier 
County boat owners’ registration 
renewal notices alerted boaters 


Trafford’s guardian angel 


to the Lake Trafford cause. The 
response was overwhelming and 
the concept of local fundraising 

initiatives took root. 

Hundreds of people have 
worked for more than nine 
years to bring Lake Trafford’s 
problems and solutions to the 
forefront. Awareness and fund- 
raising events have included 
writing letters of support, 
providing on-site educational 
tours, donating goods and 
services, providing and support- 
ing fundraisers. Fundraisers 
plus private donations and cor- 
porate sponsorships have raised 
approximately $40,000, but, 
more importantly, they have gen- 
erated Lake Trafford awareness 
and concern and demonstrated 
community commitment. 

The working dredge is a 
monument to community 
commitment and effort. It 
serves as an example to other 
communities striving to enhance 


their precious natural resources. F W 


Frank Morello is a retired biological 
administrator for FWC Freshwater 
Fisheries, South Region. He remains 
on the Lake Trafford Task Force as 
a private citizen and is a current 
member of the Florida Outdoor 
Writers Association. 


Annie Olesky passed away on June 13, 2004 and was unable to witness the 
beginning of the dredge work in 2005. In recognition of her tireless efforts 


benefiting Lake Trafford 

and its community, Annie 
received a number of awards 
and tributes. In her memory, 
the United States flag flew 
at half-staff at the United 
States Capitol. Military 
friends serving in Iraq also 
lowered the flag in her 
honor. 

The Lake Trafford Park 
was posthumously renamed 
The Ann Olesky Community 
Park by the Collier County 
Parks Department. 
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Material pumped from Lake Trafford flows into 
a containment site. 
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My fishing mom 


By Boris Arnov 


Learning is a little flower that 
needs constant care for it to 
take hold and flourish. 
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Fishing came before anything else. It was a way of 
living she knew, and passed on to me. 


Idled behind a pier bench, 
it as a shield against the 
wth wind of a Florida cold 


ny mother the last time she and 
t fishing. She was too cold 
sa line out, and my fishing 
d only half an hour or so. 

ut my mother, wanting 

fish even more than she 
ted to do so herself, insisted, 
and so we went. When I think 
about that last time, all the 
other times we fished together, 
dating from when she took me 
in my crib throughout the next 
50 years, pop into my mind. 

Unusual? Not for her. 
Fishing came before anything 
else. It was a way of living she 
knew, and passed on to me. 

My mother and I fished 
together many times and in 
many places, but I remember best 
the largemouth bass in the lakes 
of central Florida. We lived on a 
lake in the days when such places 
were not just for the wealthy. Our 
typical flat-bottomed rowboat 
could be propelled easily around 
the lake in order to cast up to the 
surrounding grass. 

First, though, we had to 
check the livewell for cotton- 
mouths seeking left-over shiners. 
With an oar, we would flip open 
the sun-warped, hinged middle 
seats and look carefully. Stirring 
up the water in the livewell with 
the oar made them slither up 
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and out — usually. Sometimes we 
had to flip them out with the oar. 

Fishing with live bait was 
not my mother’s first choice, 
however. A metal casting rod 
and a Pflueger Supreme reel, 
equipment that we used long 
before adjustable drags and 
anti-backlash were even thought 
of, enabled her to cast a floating 
wooden plug anywhere a hungry 
bass might be watching. 

The day she caught a 
12-pounder, her record, was 
memorable, but it was only one 
of many nearly that size that she 
customarily hooked. My mother 
could place a cast plug right on 
the edge of the grass time after 
time, and only an occasional 
backlash slowed her down. 
Today, that black silk line would 
defeat many of us, even equipped 
with state-of-the-art reels. 

The days we were on the 
road at 4 a.m. for a two-hour 
drive to the coast were tough 
on me, as by then I was in high 
school and in bed not long before 
the wake-up call. But the sun 
rising over the beach to disclose 
a calm and easily fished shore- 
line made it worth the effort. 
Soon our surf rigs would be 
baited with chunks of mullet and 
in the deep slough, waiting for a 
redfish to wander by. Big fellows 
they were too, some going up to 
20 pounds, and there seemed no 
end to them. 


Of course it has all changed, 
as that same beach is now 
adorned with a launch pad. 
Maybe the fish are still there, 
no longer fooled by a free meal 
with a hook hidden within. Or 
maybe, like fish elsewhere, they 
have simply disappeared. 

For my mother, fishing was 
a lifetime activity, whether 
for soul, body or both. That 
was how she raised me, too. 
Schooling was fine, university 
degrees okay, teaching an 
economic necessity and marriage 
an expected move. None of 
these interfered with the really 
important thing in her life — 
fishing — and so it was to be 
with me. 

Wherever I was, she checked 
to see if I was putting in time 
fishing. Nothing pleased and 
excited her more. Success in the 
non-fishing part of the world was 
of secondary importance. 


When I decided I wanted to 
own and operate a charter fish- 
ing boat, she financed it, just as 
parents have paid to put their 
children in business since the 
beginning of time. 

Now, with sport-fishing a 
business in which she had a 
real part, nothing was more 
exciting than a daily report on 
what we caught for our custom- 
ers. Vicarious pleasure it may 
have been, but nonetheless as 
close as she could get to doing 
the real thing herself. 

Near the beginning of my 
chartering career, we caught 
three double-headers within an 
hour: sailfish, wahoo and bonito. 
That was a special day for her. 
Telling and re-telling the 
particulars became an expected 
routine I happily performed. In 
her mind, that day was never 
topped by others I thought equally 
compelling. Maybe it was the 
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onboard fire drill that I expanded 
upon each time I told the story. 
Looking back, I see how 
real learning comes about: a 
mother (or father or anyone close) 
is consumed by some activity and 
demonstrates it. Success, uncer- 
tain as it is in fishing and other 
pursuits, is not as important to 
the learner as the person who 
truly demonstrates the quality 
of the activity in his or her life. 
Learning is a little flower that 
needs constant care for it to take 
hold and flourish. Even towards 
the end, my mother continued 
to nourish this flower within 
me until I, too, burned with the 
importance of fishing. 
Thanks, Mom. FW 


Boris Arnov is a retired Florida 
Atlantic University professor of 
English and, before that, of science 
education. He has published 10 
books, two about fishing. 
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Animal myths 


and other interesting stuff 


By Gary Morse 
Illustrated by John Papesca 


Misconceptions about wildlife, perpetuated in urban myth and 
folklore, abound in Florida. We even see them repeated via the Web 
these days, complete with computer-generated “real” photos. Often, 
sheer fantasy, conceived in a disconnection of human society and 
nature, generates myths that can be difficult to debunk. 


Here are some common wildlife myths, sweetened with some 
juicy tidbits about related things. 


You can get warts from handling toads or frogs. 
e Of course not, but you can get salmonella. That’s an intestinal 
bacterium, easily spread to humans by contact with reptiles 
and amphibians. Washing your hands immediately and 
thoroughly after handling reptiles and 
amphibians will help prevent contracting 
salmonella. Studies show 50 percent 
of snakes and lizards, and 7 percent 
-} of turtles carry salmonella bacteria in 

y their intestinal tracts and excrement. 
4 If you get salmonella, it can cause 
serious intestinal discomfort, but the 
condition is treatable with antibiotics. 


Black panthers live in parts of Florida and elsewhere in the 
United States. 
False. Panther, mountain lion, puma and cougar, are all names for 
the same North American wildcat. They are tawny brown or tan in 
color, never black, and here’s the reason. Only spotted cats like jag- 
uars, leopards and bobcats can appear black. Jaguars occur mainly 
in South and Central America and do not occur north of southern 
Mexico. Leopards are native to Asia. 

The black-appearing coat is the result of melanism, a rare genetic 
condition where the spots are so numerous, they actually meld into 
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one another, creating a black-looking coat. If you inspect a black-colored 
leopard or jaguar closely, and we’re not recommending you do, the dark 
pattern of spots that runs into itself is apparent. On the other hand, 
panthers, even baby ones, never have spots, so the melanistic trait that 
produces a black coat is not genetically possible. 


Alligators that hiss and snap when anyone gets within 25 feet of 
them are aggressive and need to be removed. 

Hold on, partner! This less-than-accurate assessment of alligator 

behavior may be the most widely believed myth of all. 

Alligators hunt by stealth, quietly sneaking up on prey or lying 
motionless at the water’s edge. Though a large alligator’s brain is the 
size of a walnut, the reptile has enough sense not to get rowdy when it’s 
looking for a meal. When an alligator makes a big fuss, it’s probably 
not about food. So, what is it about? 

Ironically, alligators that snap and hiss at approaching humans are 
ones you generally don’t have to worry about too much. This behavior is 
defensive posturing, and it indicates a warning that the gator is afraid, 
is nervous at your approach and wants nothing to do with you. 

You can live with a gator like that. 

On the other hand, a large, “friendly” alligator warrants caution. 
It’s like the old saying, “Come closer, said the spider to the fly,” when 
a large alligator appears not to be afraid of humans. 

Don’t ever think you can make a pet out of an alligator. Friendliness is 
not in their genetic makeup. They’re alligators, not dogs or cats. Alligators 
do not think, they react, and they behave according to their genetic predis- 

° position as an apex predator. 
That’s biology talk, meaning 
they eat, breed and sleep, and 
that’s pretty much it. 

Call the FWC’s Gator 
Hotline at 1-866-392-4286, if 
you know of an alligator that 
allows people to get up close and 
personal. 


Manatees are not native to Florida and were imported. 
False. This is one of the most common misstatements about the 
West Indian Manatee. A newspaper story responsible for creating 
this myth reported six manatees had been imported into central 
Florida to control weeds. The trouble is, the story failed to make it 
clear the manatees were imported from Miami. 

Native Indians hunted Florida manatees for centuries. When 
Spanish explorers came to Florida in the 1500s, they hunted 
manatees for their meat, hide and oils. The Florida Legislature 
banned manatee hunting in 1893. 
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Snakehead fis! 
We have snakehead fish in Florida. 
True, but not the same snakehead fish that’s caused concern in 
Maryland. The species established in the Everglades is a less- 
dangerous cousin, but like many other non-native exotic species, 
it’s a monkey wrench in the ecology of the region. Releasing exotics is 
illegal and harmful to the environment, because they compete with 
native fish, wildlife and plants. 

To understand how exotics negatively affect ecosystems, consider 
that all animals and plants in Florida evolved together over thousands 
of years. As they evolved together, they achieved an environmental 
balance with one another. Indiscriminately introduced non-native 
species disrupt the natural system that sustains all life in the wild. 
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Mud snakes carry deadly venom in their tails, and use it to kill their prey 
and even people who try to hold them by their heads. 
Hee, hee.... herpetologists (reptile experts) love this one. The mud snake has a 
sharp spine at the tip of its tail, and if you try to control one of these snakes by 
holding its head, it will poke you with its tail, and it will hurt. There is no venom 
in the tail, however. 

Incidentally, this is the blue-over-red species some people call the hoop snake 
because of the belief it takes its tail into its mouth and rolls around like a hoop, 
destroying plants and animals in its path, using the tail venom (which, again, it 


doesn’t really have). It doesn’t really roll around like a hoop either. 


There’s a “Bigfoot” creature, known locally as the 
“Skunk Ape,” roaming wetlands of south Florida and 
elsewhere. 

The legend of the skunk ape has been around a long time, 
and many credible people say they have seen the beast, but 
the creature’s existence remains unconfirmed by science. 

There was a case in 1974 in which a motorist reportedly 
struck a skunk ape on a south Florida highway, and other 
people said they too saw the injured, 7- or 8-foot creature 
limping along the road before it disappeared into a nearby 
swamp. It was quite a sight to see local police, with support 
from two helicopters, fanned out and searching the area for 
“the monster.” They didn’t find it. 

Even though there is no scientific proof the skunk ape 
exists, the Florida Legislature did consider, but failed to 
pass, a 1977 bill that would have made it a crime to harm 
or possess a skunk ape. 

By the way, if you want to try to see or photograph a 
skunk ape — if they exist at all, that is — believers report 
that lima beans are the best bait. 

If you have a question about wildlife or are not sure 
what you've heard is true, visit MyFWC.com for reliable 
information. FY 
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FWC revises hunting rules 


The Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission has 
approved numerous revisions to Florida’s hunting rules: 


* Acrossbow-only hunting season for private lands will run five days in 
the South and Central zones and seven days in the Northwest Zone. 


¢ Hunters will be allowed to use crossbows on private lands during 
statewide muzzleloading gun seasons and the Northwest Zone’s 
11-day archery/muzzleloading gun season. 


¢ The quota hunt application process has been simplified and will 
accommodate non-hunting family members who accompany hunters on 
wildlife management areas during quota hunts. 


¢ Wild hog hunting opportunities have been broadened on numerous 


wildlife management areas 


* The annual statewide alligator harvest season will be expanded from 


five weeks to 10 weeks. 


* Anew statewide snow goose hunting season has been established. 


¢ The canvasback duck hunting season has been moved to the last 
30 days of waterfowl hunting season. 


¢ Various wildlife management areas have new rules. 


¢ Concerning nuisance wildlife trappers, Commissioners voted to replace 
permit requirements with a trapper registration requirement and allow 
airport workers to take wild turkeys from airport property when aircraft 


safety is threatened. 


Sharks added to prohibited list 


The Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC) 
has designated 13 shark species 
as “prohibited species,” which will 
help reduce fishing mortality on 
certain sharks believed to be rare 
or in need of further protection. 
The Commission acted to reduce 
fishing mortality on these sharks 
to rebuild the spawning stock and 
prevent these important resources 
from becoming endangered. The 
new rule also will make Florida’s 
shark rules more consistent with 
existing federal regulations. 

Old FWC rules include a 
“protected species” list of nine 


sharks, rays and sawfishes. This 
designation protects these species 
by prohibiting their harvest, land- 
ing, possession, purchase or 
sale due to concerns about their 
vulnerability to depletion. New FWC 
rules renamed this list “prohibited 
species,” and added 13 species: 
Atlantic angel shark, bigeye sixgill 
shark, bigeye thresher shark, big- 
nose shark, Caribbean reef shark, 
dusky shark, Galapagos shark, 
longfin mako shark, narrowtooth 
shark, night shark, sevengill shark, 
sixgill shark, and smalitail shark. 
These shark rule amendments 
took effect in March. 
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FWC update 


Alligator gar protection 
strengthened 
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The Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission has 
strengthened protection for 
alligator gar. Effective July 1, no 
one will be allowed to take or 
possess alligator gar in Florida 
waters without a special permit. 

Alligator gar, which get their 
name from having the body of 
a typical gar and a head that 
somewhat resembles that of 
an alligator, occur in rivers and 
brackish waters across the 
southeastern United States 
from Florida to Texas and into 
Mexico. However, in Florida 
they do not exist farther east 
than the Choctawhatchee River, 
which empties into the Gulf of 
Mexico at Destin. 

Alligator gar can exceed 
300 pounds and grow to more 
than six feet long, according 
to Fred Cross, an FWC 
fisheries biologist. 

Cross said alligator gar need 
protection in Florida, because 
sampling methods over the 
past couple of years “suggest 
the population has declined 
substantially.” 

Recent studies in Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana 
suggest alligator gar are very 
susceptible to overfishing. 
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Wildlife abounds 


only a short hop and skip away 


By Joy M. Hill 


The Ocala National Forest is the oldest national 
forest east of the Mississippi and is well known for 
its hunting opportunities. 
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Hunters, anglers, wildlife watchers, hikers, campers, 
kayakers, horseback riders, canoeists, mountain bikers 
and boaters all have at least two things in common: a love 
of the great outdoors and tremendous opportunities to 
pursue their passions in the northeastern part of the 
Sunshine State. 

Take for example the nearly 400,000-acre Ocala 
National Forest. This unique treasure was established in 
Putnam, Lake and Marion counties in 1908. It’s the oldest 
national forest east of the Mississippi River and the south- 
ernmost in the continental United States. The U.S. Forest 
Service manages the forest with public recreation in mind. 
The forest has something for everyone, depending on the 
time of year and individual interests. The best way to get a 
complete picture of the forest is to visit it in person. 

The winding Ocklawaha River flows north through 
the forest and is a great place to cast a line for Florida’s 
famous largemouth bass, channel catfish or a variety 
of panfish such as bluegill, redear sunfish and stump- 
knockers. There are plenty of places to fish from the 
shoreline along the river, and anglers who don’t mind 
hiking through the thick vegetation can reap big rewards 
from the forest’s interior lakes. 

The forest is well-known throughout the state for its 
deer and turkey hunting, but its many lakes provide good 
waterfowl hunting as well. 

The hunting season is long in the Ocala National 
Forest. It begins in September with archery season and 
ends in mid-April after the spring turkey season. In 
between there’s muzzleloading gun, general gun, small- 
game, migratory bird, trapping, fox, bobcat and raccoon 
seasons. In addition, the forest is one of a limited number 
of public lands in the United States that continue an 
age-old tradition — allowing hunters to use dogs to hunt for 
deer during the general-gun hunting season. The Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC) 
regulates hunting and fishing in Florida. 

While hunting and fishing opportunities abound in 
the forest, so do hiking, mountain biking, kayaking and 
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Merritt Island National Wildlife Refuge is a wildlife watcher’s mecca, with more than 500 species either wintering or making their 
homes there including waterfowl (above), and mammals such as river otters and manatees (below). 


wildlife watching. The forest’s 
Florida black bear population 

is the densest in the state, and 

it’s not unusual to see one of the 
beautiful, shy bruins crossing any 
of the area’s dirt or paved roads on 
a warm summer’s eve. 

But, if you prefer to see nature 
on foot, the Florida National Scenic 
Trail runs about 67 miles north to 
south in the forest and meanders 
throughout a variety of ecosystems 
including longleaf pine forests, wet 
and dry prairies, swamps, sand 
pine scrub and oak hammocks. You 
can primitive camp along the trail 
as long as you stay at least 200 
feet off of it, or, if you don’t want to 
rough it that much, you can camp 
in one of the many developed camp- 
sites along the way. 

If manatees are your thing, a 
great place to see them up close 
during the winter months is at 
Volusia County’s Blue Spring State 
Park. The 1,600-acre state park, 
named for the warm Blue Spring, 
whose waters flow 2,200 feet to 
the St. Johns River, is in Orange 
City. Blue Spring is a designated 
manatee refuge for these graceful 
creatures that flee the cooler tem- 
peratures of the St. Johns River to 
spend the winter in the 72-degree 
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Visit these Web sites for an overview of all the 
opportunities that await you: 


* Ocala National Forest - www.fs.fed.us/r8/florida/about/index_oca.shtml#local 


¢ Florida National Scenic Trail - www.florida-trail.org 
¢ Blue Spring State Park - www.floridastateparks.org/bluespring/default.cfm 
¢ Merritt Island National Wildlife Refuge - www.fws.gov/merrittisland 


spring. You can see them from the 
convenient boardwalk, and the best 
time is from November through 
March when the river's water tem- 
perature is 68 degrees or lower. 

For those who prefer salty 
air, the Merritt Island National 
Wildlife Refuge is a 140,000-acre 
outdoor-lovers mecca. It’s owned 
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by NASA and managed by the 

U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, but 
for the most part, you may fish, 
crab, clam, oyster and shrimp in 
the Indian River Lagoon, Mosquito 
Lagoon, Banana River Lagoon, 
mosquito control impoundments 
and interior freshwater lakes of the 
refuge. There are exceptions, how- 
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ever, and it’s best to call or visit the 
Web site for the latest information. 

If you enjoy kayaking and fish- 
ing, the posted No-Motor Zone in 
the Banana River Lagoon might 
just be for you. Stories abound of 
anglers hooking massive redfish 
and being pulled around the zone 
in their kayaks, sometimes never 
reeling in the huge fish. 

The refuge is home to more than 
500 species of wildlife, including 
15 that are listed federally as 
threatened or endangered species. 
During winter months, it can be 
crawling, or more properly, flying 
with birds of all kinds who either 
spend the winter there or are year- 
round residents. Florida scrub jays, 
bald eagles, roseate spoonbills, 
merlins, ospreys and American 
kestrels are just a few in residence. 

About half of the refuge is brack- 
ish estuaries and marshes which 
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Marine turtles, primarily loggerheads (above), greens and leatherbacks, nest on 
Atlantic beaches from Flagler County south, throughout the summer months. 


attract wading birds and water- 
fowl. In fact, it’s one of the state’s 
premier duck hunting spots during 
the annual waterfowl season. 
Merritt Island National Wildlife 
Refuge is near Titusville on the 
Atlantic coast. There are trails, 


Florida’s sea turtles face an uncertain future 


Despite their large size and longevity, marine turtles face an uncertain 
future. Sea turtles exist amid threats from many sources, such as 
encroachment of coastal development on their nesting beaches, encounters 
with pollutants and marine debris, accidental drowning in fishing gear and 
international trade in turtle meat and products. 

The FWC is the lead agency or a cooperating agency in implementation of 
91 of 255 recovery plan tasks identified as necessary to promote recovery of 
all species of sea turtles. FWC has established a marine turtle program to 
monitor nesting activity, document deaths statewide, conduct research on the 
biology of the various species and provide data for managing and evaluating 


coastal development effects. 


The Statewide Nesting Beach Survey program began in 1979 under a 
cooperative agreement between the FWC and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Its purpose is to document where, when and how often sea turtles 
nest in Florida. Three species of sea turtles, the loggerhead (Caretta caretta), 
the green turtle (Chelonia mydas) and the leatherback (Dermochelys 
coriacea), nest regularly on Florida’s beaches. Two other species, the 
hawksbill (Eretmochelys imbricata) and Kemp’s ridley (Lepidochelys kempii), 
nest infrequently. All five species are either threatened or endangered under 


the Endangered Species Act. 


Each year, the FWC permits certain organizations to conduct public sea 
turtle watches. They are carefully controlled, limited opportunities to observe 
sea turtles coming ashore to lay their eggs. To learn more about sea turtle 
watches, visit MyF WC.com/seaturtle/Education/2006_Watches_List.htm 

For more information on Florida’s sea turtles visit research. MyF WC/fea- 


tures/category_main.asp?id=1289. 
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observation towers, ranger-led 
programs from November through 
April, and a great visitor and 
interpretive center. One of the 
best places and easiest ways to see 
wildlife in the refuge is by driving 
along the seven-mile Black Point 
Wildlife Drive with a self-guiding 
brochure you can pick up in the 
visitor’s center. 

If you’ve ever wondered where 
you can go to see marine turtles 
nesting, look no further than the 
Atlantic beaches from Flagler 
County south, including Daytona 
Beach, New Smyrna Beach and 
Merritt Island National Refuge. 
Just remember to keep your dis- 
tance and do not disturb the nests. 

There are primarily three spe- 
cies of sea turtles that lay their 
eggs on these beaches — logger- 
head, green and leatherback. A few 
hawksbill turtles build nests each 
year along the Canaveral National 
Seashore in Brevard County, but 
hawksbills are the most tropical 
of sea turtles and generally occur 
further south. 

Marine turtles have been 
around about 110 million years. 
Many, like the loggerhead, green 
and leatherback, are quite large, 
averaging between 275 and 1,500 
pounds, and 3 to 6 feet long. The 
record-holder is a leatherback that 
measured 10 feet long and weighed 
in at more than 2,000 pounds. Now 
that’s a big turtle! FWY 


Follow the school in Florida’s 


spillways 


Article & photographs by Dennis Lubin 


4 
th more than a 1,000 miles of canals, 700 miles of levees and 
ay J redg of water control structures, Florida is a freshwater angler’s 

2a e true. But pinpointing exactly where the fish may be biting 
f Vis aap illenge. 
Ar lers looking for speckled perch, blue gill and bass will find 

v \ s are key to unlocking the mystery of where to fish. Late winter 
and early spring drawdown periods provide some of the most exciting 
angling the Sunshine State has to offer. 

I must have crossed the Canoe Creek Road bridge in Osceola 
County hundreds of times without paying much attention to the spill- 
way between Lake Gentry and Lake Cypress. One day, I parked in the 
lot beside the bridge and followed a well-traveled path to the roaring 
spillway below. Looking down into the dark, foaming water, I saw the 
tops of black dorsal fins in the wash. Small baitfish streamed out in all 
directions, trying to escape their adversaries. Baitfish trapped in the 
small area of the spillway walls have only one way in and no way out. 

From March 15 through June 1, the South Florida Water 
Management district opens the spillways. In a year with average rain- 
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An angler prepares his line at East Lake 
Toho Spillway S-59. 


fall, the flow of water is some- 
where between 1,500 and 6,000 
gallons per second. 

At spillway S-63, water 
flows down a 60-foot-wide canal 
with depths of 12 to 15 feet on 
its approximately 6-mile 
journey from Lake Gentry to 
Lake Cypress. Threadfin shad, 
gizzard shad and minnows stack 
up in the rapids at the base of 
the spillway. Many are injured 
due to heavy schooling plus 
turbulent water. Crappie, some 
heavy with roe, start to herd the 
bait into tightly packed balls. 

This is when anglers will 
find the fishing red-hot. Once 
the water temperature is 
approximately 60 to 62 degrees, it 
is not uncommon to catch crappie 
in the 1- to 2 1/2-pound range. 
Anglers catch large bluegill, 
shellcrackers and bass under the 
same conditions in the same area. 

Once Lake Gentry is lowered 
to summer pool levels, the spill- 
way is either closed or the flow 
is slowed. Although March 15 is 
the scheduled date, water may 
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be released at any time during 
heavy rainfall periods to keep 
the lakes from flooding. 


Follow the school 


Crappie are a school fish and if 
you hook one, you should be able 
to catch more if you stay with 
the school. The school moves as 
baitfish travel around the canal 
or lake. Usually, while boating, 
I put out a float to mark the spot 
after I start catching crappie. 

Since fish tend to follow each 
other, I’ve found a way to stay 
with crappie schools. First, I 
bring along a package of small 
balloons. When I catch my first 
fish, I put it in the live well. 
Next, I blow up a balloon, take a 
piece of fishing line and tie one 
end to the balloon and the other 
to a small hook. 

Leaving about six feet of 
line between the hook and the 
balloon, I hook the live crappie 
through the dorsal fin or lower 
lip, making sure it’s not hooked 
deep enough to penetrate the 
spine. Then I release the fish, it 
follows the schooling fish and I 
follow the balloon. 

Bear in mind, that while the 
balloon is attached to the fish, 
it is included in your daily bag 
limit. When you are ready to call 
it a day, you must release it or 
add it to the rest of your catch. 
Otherwise, you risk a citation 
for willful and wanton waste of 
game fish. 


Jig-bobbing fixed and 
sliding bobbers 


When lure fishing, an angler 
throws the lure or jig out, reels 
it in and then begins again. The 
lure or jig only stays in the strike 
zone for a few seconds. 

With jig-bobbing, a small jig 
is suspended below the bobber. 
The length the lure is set below 
the bobber may vary from a foot 
to several feet. The jig or twister 
should be light enough not to 
sink the bobber. 
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One advantage to jig-bobbing 
is that it cuts down on the number 
of casts an angler has to make. 
And once the jig lands, it can be 
suspended in almost the same 
spot. Stationary bobbers work 
well when fishing with small 
minnows, grass shrimp or worms. 

Occasionally, the wind or 
even the current will bring on a 
strike. A strike with this method 
can be quite subtle. Sometimes 
a bobber will just twitch or pop 
real fast below the surface, so 
you need to be quick or the fish 
will spit out the hook. Crappie 
can hit very lightly and at times 
will just mouth the bait. 

I prefer to use a weighted 
foam bobber, so I can get to the 
fish without using a split shot on 
the line. Bobber style is impor- 
tant. I like to use a narrow-style 
bobber rather than a round bob- 
ber, because it takes less pull to 
submerge the narrow bobber. I’ve 
had good success with two styles 
of bobbers called the Stealth and 
Mini-Stealth made by Thrill. 

I have a quick way to set the 
bobber depth when fishing with 
a sliding bobber. In my tackle 
box, I keep a roll of cloth surgical 
tape. I experiment with different 
depths until I catch the first 
fish. Then, I cut a small piece of 
surgical tape, approximately half 
an inch, and twist it around the 
line, making sure it’s above the 
bobber. I build up enough tape 
around the line that the bobber 
can't slip through the line. 
Where the tape is positioned on 
the line is my stopping point. 


Twisters, jigs and lures 


I like to match the color of the jig 
head with the color of the rubber 
bait that ’m using. Chartreuse, 
white, yellow and mother-of- 
pearl are my favorite colors to 
use during daylight hours. On 
overcast days or at night, I go 
with gray or black. 

Some anglers like to tip their 
jigs with small minnows or grass 


shrimp. I’ve been successful us- 
ing a size zero Mepps Anglia in 
gold or silver. When crappie, bass 
or blue gill fishing, I’ve found 
success using Mr. Twister Curly 
Tails or white Marabou-type jigs 
with chenille bodies. 

Remember to keep your bait 
moving, especially if there is no 
wind or current. If the offering 
starts to look like it’s trying to get 
away, it may bring more strikes. 


How to get there 


Spillway S-63 runs from Lake 
Gentry to Lake Cypress. Take 
U.S. Highway 192 East to 
Vermont Avenue. The road’s 
name changes to Canoe Creek 
Road/State Road 523. Go approx- 
imately 11.8 miles to the parking 
area to the left of the bridge. 
Anglers may fish the spillway 
but must not fish beyond the 
gated fence. Angling boats on 
Lake Cypress may not pass the 
yellow flotation cones. The river 
rises rapidly and strong currents 
exist during water releases. 


‘Flats fishing 
omy, ON foot 


Spillway S-60 runs between 
Alligator Lake and Lake Gentry. 
Follow U.S. Highway 192 East in 
St. Cloud to Hickory Tree Road. 
Take a right and proceed six 
miles. There is a parking lot to 
the right of the spillway. 

Spillway S-59 runs from 
East Lake Tohopekaliga to 
West Lake Tohopekaliga. Take 
U.S. Highway 192 East to St. 
Cloud to Brown Chapel Road 
and turn left. Make a quick 
left on Lakeshore Drive; go 
over the bridge to the parking 
lot on the left. 

There are several other 
spillways throughout the state. 
I’ve mentioned only three 
where I’ve experienced some 
great fishing. 

For additional information 
about South Florida Water 
Management District fishing 
opportunities, visit sfwmd.gov. 
E-mail Marty Mann at: 
Martin.Mann@MyFWC.com 
for information on fishing the 


Kissimmee and Alligator chains. FW 


Dennis M. Lubin is a freelance 
writer and photographer from St. 
Cloud. As well as being a member of 
Florida Outdoor Writers Association 
and Outdoor Writers of America, 
he’s an avid fresh and saltwater 
fisherman and a steward to the 
preservation of Florida wildlife. 


An angler displays a line of fish caught 
at East Lake Toho Spillway S-59. 
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It’s springtime, and young 
critters sometimes appear to be 
abandoned when people see them 
alone in the woods or in the nest. 
It’s just human nature to want to 
rescue the poor thing. 

Although it’s true that wild 
animals sometimes abandon 
their young, most of the little 
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By Henry Cabbage and Karen Parker 


creatures nature lovers see 

all alone this time of year will 
be just fine without human 
intervention. The mother 
hasn’t abandoned her offspring; 
she’s out foraging for food to 
feed them and herself. She’1l 

be back soon enough if you'll 
just go away. 
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A common target of mis- 
placed rescues are baby deer, 
temporarily left in a safe place 
while their mothers feed nearby. 

“In most cases, it absolutely 
is not in the fawn’s best interest 
to try to rescue it,” said Allan 
Hallman, wildlife biologist at 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission’s 
(FWC’s) Camp Blanding Field 
Office in Bradford County. 

According to Hallman, what 
typically happens is that someone 
discovers a young deer waiting 
for the return of its mother. Often 
these discoveries are made in 
palmetto patches or in recently 
burned areas that are relatively 
bare, where a doe has placed her 
new offspring for protection. 
Settings like palmetto patches 


and newly burned areas tend to 
help depress the fawn’s scent, 
which in turn provides good 
protection from the keen nose of 
a predator. 

People discover these seem- 
ingly abandoned baby deer and 
feel alarmed when the parent is 
nowhere in sight. The would-be 
rescuer falsely believes the young 
animal will perish unless he 
takes it to a wildlife rehabilita- 
tion center — or even worse, takes 
it home to care for it. 

Unfortunately, such acts of 
kindness are too often fatal for 
wild animals. Changes in sur- 
roundings or diet are extremely 
traumatic for wildlife, and even 
with the best of care, many rescued 
animals simply die from stress. 

Even if it does survive 
captivity, its return to the wild 
generally imposes a death sen- 
tence, because the animal will 
have learned to tolerate human 


company, and will lack survival 
skills it would otherwise have 
learned from its mother. 

The FWC recommends that 
if you find a fawn or other baby 
animal, don’t touch it, and 
quietly leave the area. Touching 
the animal may cause the 
mother to reject it because it is 
contaminated with human scent. 

Another thing to remember 
is that when you approach a wild 
animal, it won't understand your 
intentions and will put up a fight 
if fighting is in its nature. A baby 
raccoon can be as fierce as a baby 


bobcat when it feels threatened. 
Talking in a calm voice won't 
help. Smiling certainly won't 
help, because displaying teeth 
is a sign of aggression among 
wild animals. 

If you're absolutely certain 
you've found an orphaned 
animal, and you can’t bear to let 
nature take its course, take it to 
a wildlife rehabilitation center. 
Florida has about 300 of them, 
staffed by people who know what 
to do to keep it alive and keep it 
wild enough for eventual return 
to the wild, where it belongs. 


Young animals may seem to be abandoned while their parents remain close by. 
Below: a fledgling red-shouldered hawk. Previous page: a young cottontail rabbit. 


touch it, and 
the animal 


it Because itis 
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Among the most common 
casualties of misguided rescue 
attempts are young songbirds. 
People see a hatchling that fell 
out of its nest, and they take it 
inside and put it in a shoebox 
lined with rags and start feeding 
it bread and milk, which it can- 
not digest, so it dies. 

It would have worked out 
much better if the rescuer had 
simply placed the hatchling back 
in the nest. Forget what you've 
always heard. The mother bird 
won't abandon the hatchling if 
you touch it. Unlike mammals, 
songbirds don’t have much of a 
sense of smell. 

Baby songbirds, once they 
live through the hatchling 
stage, are a common sight on 
the ground at this time of year, 
looking a bit dazed or confused. 
The young bird may be trying 
to hide in tall grass or in low 
bushes to avoid predators. These 
young birds are going through 


AWE 
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Ayoung raccoon may look cuddly and in n 
wildcat when picked up by a human. 


a process called fledging — which 
means they are getting ready to 
move out on their own. 

During fledging, young birds 
learn to fly and fend for them- 
selves. The immature bird may 
spend several days on the ground, 
during which the bird’s parents 
keep an eye out, feeding it and 
helping it to learn needed survival 
skills. You can help the bird’s 
parents by keeping any pets that 
may harm the young birds indoors 
during the flight lessons. 

“We encourage people to help 
these young birds by not inter- 
fering in this crucial learning 
process,” Hallman said. 

On the other hand, if 
something does happen to the 
mother bird, a rescue may be in 
order if the young bird is on the 
ground and has almost no feathers, 
when the bird is injured by pets 
or its tail is less than a half-inch 
long and it cannot hop around on 
its own. FW 
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eagle pictured bottom right, are in the 
process of learning to fly and fend for 
themselves. 


Karen Parker is a public information 
director in the FWC’s North Central 
Region and Henry Cabbage is the 
senior editor for Florida Wildlife. 


if a rescue is necessary... 


If you find a baby songbird you 
are sure needs rescuing, here 
are a few tips to help ensure its 
survival: 


1. Place the baby bird in a 
tissue-lined box that has air holes 
in the top. 


2. Keep the box in a warm 
spot away from drafts and air 
conditioning and out of direct 
sunlight. 


3. DO NOT GIVE IT FOOD OR 
WATER! 


4. Call a licensed wildlife re- 
habilitator in your area. Telephone 
numbers of licensed rehabilitators 
are available by calling the local 
FWC regional office. Many local 
veterinarians also work closely 
with wildlife rehabilitators and can 
be a good source of advice. 

The FWC also has more 
wildlife information at 
MyFWC.com. 
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Field Notes 


Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission sworn personnel are fully 
constituted police officers with the authority to enforce all laws of the state, not just 
those relating to resource enforcement. 


But, Dad... 


While on water patrol, Officer Rick 
Scilabro stopped a vessel that didn’t 
have any lights displayed. Officer 
Scilabro asked the subject if he’d 
had any luck fishing that day. When 
the individual answered “no,” his 
minor child asked, “Dad, what about 
the bucket full of fish we caught?” 
Officer Scilabro found two undersized 
spotted sea trout and six undersized 
sheepshead, and issued a citation 
for the spotted sea trout and three 
written warnings for other violations. 


Strange packages 


Investigator Lenny Barshinger was 
called to a DHL facility to investigate 
a strange package which employees 
thought might contain wildlife. When 
Investigator Barshinger arrived, he 
found three packages which con- 
tained several red-tailed boas and 
geckos. The packages were traced 
to a local apartment complex where 
Investigator Barshinger found an 
unlicensed reptile facility. A citation 
was issued, and the owner of the 
business was ordered to close until 
the proper licenses were obtained. 


A different nightlight 


Officer Avery Tubbs stopped a 
vehicle with a light shining from the 
driver’s side window only to find a 
different violation than the one he 
expected. The two subjects in the 
vehicle did not have a firearm and 
had only been illuminating some 
hogs by the side of the road. But 
they were collecting reptiles and had 
in their possession two hatchling- 
sized American alligators and an 
Eastern diamondback rattlesnake. 
The subjects were issued citations 
for possession of these reptiles with- 


out a permit and the reptiles were 
released back into the wild. 


Quick exit 


Officer Scott LaRosa opted to 
postpone an investigation and 
quickly exited shallow water when 

a half-dozen Caribbean reef sharks 
arrived on the scene. At sunset the 
day before, a vessel ran aground and 
suffered extensive damage. All six 
people aboard were transported to 
safety by Officer LaRosa. The next 
day, as Officer LaRosa was assessing 
damage to the coral bottom, he tem- 
porarily exited the water due to the 
sharks’ behavior. He later completed 
the accident investigation and issued 
a federal citation for the damage 
caused by the vessel’s grounding. 


Please, exit the vehicle 


Officer Bill Carpenter noticed a 
motor home blocking traffic to an 
on-ramp of I-95. He quickly 
discovered the cause; a domestic 
dispute between a husband and 
wife. The wife had stopped in the 
roadway and requested that her 
husband exit the vehicle. The wife 
finally agreed to move the motor 
home from the lane of traffic after 
Officer Carpenter's backup arrived. 
The case was turned over to the 
Florida Highway Patrol. 


Golf cart a go-go 


While on patrol in a state park, 
Officer David Erdman assisted Park 
Patrol Officer Michelle Dupree with 
field sobriety tasks and transport 
of a subject for an intoxilyzer test. 
Three subjects were onboard and 
driving a golf cart recklessly around 
the park. The operator registered a 
.18 BAC. 
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FWC seeks leads in 
sea turtle case 


How did an endangered leather- 
back sea turtle carcass end up 
in Jennings State Forest? That’s 
the question the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) hopes the public will be 
able to help investigators answer. 

FWC investigators said 
the apparently butchered 
carcass turned up in Clay County 
Jan.. 17 near the intersection of 
SR 217 and Longbranch Road. 
They believe the carcass had 
been there since late December 
or early January. Investigators are 
evaluating forensic evidence from 
the scene. 

Killing an endangered 
species is a third-degree felony, 
punishable by up to five years in 
prison and up to a $5,000 fine. 

Anyone with knowledge about 
the dead sea turtle or how it 
wound up in the forest can call 
the FWC’s Wildlife Alert hotline 
toll free at 1-888-404-3922. 
Callers can remain anonymous 
and are eligible for a cash reward 
if the information leads to an 
arrest and conviction. Reports 
can also be made online at 
MyFWC.com/law/Alert. 

Leatherback sea turtles are 
named for their rubbery shell 
and are the largest sea turtles. 
Adults can weigh between 700 
and 2,000 pounds and reach 4 
to 8 feet in length. Last year 783 
leatherback nests were counted 
on Florida’s beaches. Nesting 
season runs from March to July. 
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Get a 


By G. B. Knowles 


Power plants, situated mostly along coastal areas and rivers, prov 


out of fishing 


ide 


wintering areas for both fish and manatees. 


Anglers hoping for some “hot” 
action during the winter and 
early spring need only turn to 
their local electricity-produc- 
ing power plants. Those lucky 
enough to live near one of these 
plants will find excellent fishing 
as game fish of all varieties seek 
haven from the cold. 

The plants, situated mostly 
along coastal areas and rivers, 
provide wintering areas for both 
fish and manatees. While you 
won't find one on every corner, 
there’s one in the Peace River, 

a couple in Tampa Bay, a few 
farther north and several along 
the east coast. Even if you have 
to travel a bit in order to find a 
power plant, you'll find it well 
worth the effort. 

I was at the Miami Boat 
Show one winter and was 
shocked to find acres of rolling 
tarpon in the thermal outflow of 
a Fort Lauderdale power plant. 
Therein les the attraction. 
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Power plants — whether 
nuclear powered or not — need to 
circulate water to keep their 
machinery cool. That water 


becomes super-heated and must be 


flushed in order to bring in more 


cool water. Therefore, the thermal 


water is discharged back into 
whatever body of water is used to 
cool the plant. Such thermal 
discharges are one reason 
manatee populations are main- 
taining their current numbers. 
River habitats, for many rea- 
sons, have changed and are 
no longer able to support mana- 
tees, thereby forcing the sea cows 
away from spring-fed rivers and 
into saltwater habitats. But the 
open waters of bays, gulfs and 
rivers do not afford manatees, 
or snook, the protection offered 
by spring-fed rivers. Power 
plants’ thermal outflows provide 
manatees, snook, trout, redfish, 
cobia, pompano and permit 
protection from the cold. 
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The fact that manatees rely 
on these power plants also has 
proved to be a boon for sport 
fishing in recent years. Several 
plants are seeing “new” game fish 
during the winter. In the past, 
there was no cobia fishery during 
cold winters. Now they, and 
other fish, appear to be following 
manatees to the plants. 

Snook, like sea cows, once 
retreated up rivers and creeks 
during cold months. But loss of 
habitat, damming of rivers and 
even farming (lowering the 
aquifers and therefore the springs) 
have forced them to seek refuge 
in open-water areas. Other than 
their traditional upriver haunts, 
power plants can be the best 
places to catch a winter linesider. 

Many fish seek refuge in deep 
water marinas or residential 
canals, which has proved to be a 
death trap for some. These more- 
open waters, without thermal 
springs, are subject to very fast 
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Game fish get mighty hungry when the winter sets in, 


so you seldom need to use anything but artificial lures. 


cooling when a freezing cold 
front comes along. Snook in open 
water often die during a freeze, 
while upriver, their counterparts 
survive. 

One winter day, I was fishing 
at a power plant near Crystal 
River, supposedly way north of 
the natural range of snook. Yet, 
I caught a dozen or so, along 
with the trout and redfish that 
belonged there. 

Tampa Electric’s Big Bend 
Power Station in Tampa Bay is 
one of the best winter fishing 
spots in the state, but it used to 
be better. In years past, you could 
actually fish inside the thermal 


pompano and permit along with 
trout and redfish as anglers can 
still enjoy the increase in water 
temperature. Tampa Electric’s 
Manatee Viewing Center, next 
to the plant’s discharge canal, 
offers visitors the chance to see 
as many as 300 manatees when 
Tampa Bay’s water temperature 
dips below 68 degrees. 

When fishing, it doesn’t really 
matter how close you get to 
the thermal vents. The plants’ 
outflow is millions of gallons of 
heated water, which has to go 
somewhere. Game fish have to 
spread out and feed; they can’t 
just sit in the warmth of the 


Snook should be handled very carefully since their gill plates are razor sharp. Also 
avoid holding them vertically by the lower jaw because this may damage the area 
between their head and body so they are unable to eat 


discharge basin and catch snook, 
tarpon, trout, redfish, permit and 
just about everything else. But 
manatees and the 9/11 terrorist 
attack have forced many power 
plants to restrict access. Because 
of security concerns and manatee 
closed zones, anglers should 
check with law enforcement 
before planning a fishing trip to 
any plant. 

Restricted access hasn’t killed 
the fun. The Big Bend plant area 
still offers great fishing for cobia, 


discharge, though it does save 
them during a freeze. 

Even a few miles away 
from a power plant, the water 
temperature can be several 
degrees warmer. This often 
stimulates winter sea grass 
growth and provides more food 
and cover for fish throughout the 
entire food chain. 

As fish and manatees 
congregate at the plants, 
other wildlife species follow in 
their wake. You can often see 
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bottlenose dolphins, ospreys, bald 
eagles, otters and other fisheaters. 
Many power plants are in remote 
areas, so you may be able to catch 
a glimpse of winter ducks and 
peregrine falcons as well. 

Game fish get mighty hungry 
when the winter sets in, so you 
seldom need to use anything but 
artificial lures. At some plants, 
anglers use live shrimp when 
targeting permit and pompano 
but this really isn’t necessary. 

Most power plant cobia fall for 
shrimp, small baitfish, jigs or 
plastic eels. And I have heard of 
some enterprising anglers buying 
freshwater shiners, intended for 
largemouth bass, and using them 
for cobia. I’ve never used 
anything at the plants but plastic- 
tailed jigs which have always 
produced results. 

One frosty day, another 
fishing-writer buddy of mine and I 
volunteered to take a non-boating 
angler out for a benefit fishing 
tournament. He caught three 
40-pound tarpon, a legal snook a 
huge 4-pound trout, a redfish, and 
then we misread the rules. 

We thought if he caught a 
flounder, he would have a super 
grand slam and win the entire 
tournament. So we left the plant 
in search of a flounder. It turned 
out that he would have won the 
event if we had stayed there 
to catch more snook, trout and 
redfish. We did not know it, but 
tarpon did not count. 

That’s how it can be at power 
plants. They provide winter’s 
best mixed-bag fishing — and on 
a pretty consistent basis. Despite 
the access restrictions, they are 
still among the best places to fish 
when the cold winds blow. F W 


G.B. Knowles is an award-winning 
author and a true-blue Gator fan. 
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Florida state forests 


The year 2006 marks a mile- 
stone for the Florida Division of 
Forestry. Acreage managed as 
state forests now tops 1 million. 
A visit to any one of Florida’s 
state forests opens a world of 
natural and outdoor recreational 
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treasures. In particular, 
hunters and other wildlife 
enthusiasts value state forests 
as places to commune with 
nature and experience the 
unspoiled character of Florida 
as it was centuries ago. 
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By John C. Waldron 


The Florida Division of 
Forestry and the Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (F WC) have forged 
an important and lasting 
relationship over the years to en- 
sure this natural legacy survives. 


For the past 10 years, the 
state forest system has provided a 
mecca for outdoor enthusiasts to 
hunt, fish, hike, bike and horse- 
back ride on hundreds of desig- 
nated trails. The original concept 
of having state forests came 
quickly in the 1930s as Florida, 
like many other states, tapped 
into a new federally funded pro- 
gram called the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. This program 
was designed to get young men 
working in conservation-type jobs 
during the Great Depression. In 
order for Florida to participate 
in the program and reap the 
economic benefits, it first had to 
own public land. 


The Florida Legislature went 
to work in 1935, and by year’s end, 
the state had secured several piec- 
es of property. Some of the proper- 
ties would become state parks, 
while others would become state 
forests. In 1936, Pine Log, followed 
by Cary and Blackwater River 
land parcels, became Florida’s first 
permanent state forests. 

Today, Florida’s forest system 
includes 38 state forests with 
more than 95 percent of the prop- 
erty managed as wildlife manage- 
ment areas. This extremely im- 
portant activity is provided by the 
Division of Forestry as the num- 
ber of acres of suitable habitat for 
hunting continues to shrink amid 
development and urbanization. 

Forestry’s mission is “To pro- 
tect and manage Florida’s forest 
resources through a stewardship 
ethic to assure these resources 
will be available for future genera- 
tions.” Through sound conservation 
and ecosystem management ethics, 
Forestry ensures that sustainable 
multiple uses of the forests, includ- 
ing timber and wildlife manage- 
ment, can exist while perpetuating 
Florida’s rich biodiversity and 
native forest ecosystems. 

This rich biodiversity also 
beckons birders, naturalists and 
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or 


An angler retreats into a natural and virtually pristine part of Florida while fishing the 
North Fork Black Creek in the Jennings State Forest. 


other wildlife viewing enthusi- 
asts to state forests for that rare 
opportunity to catch a glimpse of 
Florida’s most elusive animals — 
from red-cockaded woodpeckers to 
Florida panthers. The Division of 
Forestry has also partnered with 
the FWC in the Great Florida 
Birding Trail program, with many 
of the state forests developing 
their own personalized bird lists 
for the public. 

From the majestic pines, 
pitcher plant bogs and pristine 
waters of Blackwater River State 
Forest in the panhandle, to the 
relic dunes and scrub communi- 
ties found in Lake Wales Ridge 
State Forest in central Florida, 
to lush subtropical forests in 
south Florida at Picayune Strand 
State Forest, Florida’s state 
forests offer something for every 
nature enthusiast. 

For additional information 
on Florida state forests, log on to 
www.fl-dof.com or contact the 
Division of Forestry by calling 
(850) 414-0871 or e-mail 
ervena@doacs.state.fl.us. Be sure 
to request your copy of the com- 
prehensive state forest guide book 
for details about the 1 million 
acres managed by the Division 
of Forestry. FW 
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Top to bottom: alligator, sandhill 
crane chick, bald eagle. 
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Wildlife Watch 


Carolina anoles breed 


Indigo buntings, grosbeaks, warblers, tanagers, orioles and thrushes 
return to North America 


Florida softshell turtles lay eggs now through July 


Loggerhead sea turtles begin to nest on Florida sandy beaches along the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico and the Straits of Florida 


American crocodiles in Florida Bay begin laying eggs 


Manatees disperse around Florida’s coastal waterways and seasonal 
manatee speed zones change in Florida’s waterways 


Largemouth bass move into shallow water in north Florida 
Alligators begin moving about, seeking new territories and mates 
Bobwhite quail nest now through September 

Long-tailed weasels, minks and river otters are born through May 
Wood storks in north Florida begin courtship and nesting 

Bobcat kittens are born 

Larval mole salamanders mature and leave ponds 


Crevalle jack and cobia move into coastal waters off the east coast 


* Florida sandhill crane chicks can be observed as they become old enough 


to begin foraging in open habitat 

Migrant warblers concentrate on the coast 

Stingrays move close to shore in southwest Florida 

Most wild turkey hens are nesting 

Peak of coyote denning season 

Red-cockaded woodpeckers are breeding 

Brown pelican and white ibis young are visible in nests 

Painted buntings nest through the summer in northeast Florida 
Most bats give birth through mid-June 


Courtship rituals of adult alligators are marked by loud, resounding 
bellows and water slapping through June 


Bald eagles begin migrating north 

White-crowned pigeons begin nesting on mangrove islands in Florida Bay 
Redbreast sunfish and spotted sunfish spawn in rivers 

Green sea turtles begin nesting abundantly through September 

Tropic birds arrive in the Dry Tortugas 

White swamp lilies dot wet prairies and sloughs in the Everglades 
Pompano run in the north Florida surf 

Peak flight time for Schaus swallowtail butterflies in the Keys 


* Bluegill bed at the full moon 


Breeding begins for many resident and summer songbirds 
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May 2: Chinsegut Nature Center 
Butterfly Walk. Chinsegut Nature 
Center; Brooksville; (352) 754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

May 3-7: SunFest 2006.West Palm 
Beach; (561) 659 5980. 

May 4-6: The Grove SLAM! Miami; 
(805) 206-8252; www.groveslam.com. 
May 5: Blue Crab Festival. Panacea; 
(850) 926-1846. 

May 5-7: Fernandina Beach Shrimp 
Festival. Fernandina Beach; (904) 
261-3248; www.shrimpfestival.com. 
May 5-7: Ladies Let’s Go Fishing. 

St. Augustine; (954) 475-9068; 
ladiesletsgofishing.com. 

May 6: IFA Redfish Tour Tournament. 
Ruskin; (478) 788-8871. 

May 6: Black Bear Workshop for all 
educators. Chinsegut Nature Center; 
Brooksville; (352) 754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

May 6: Rainbow Derby Day. Rainbow 
Springs State Park; Dunnellon; (352) 
465-8555; www.floridastateparks.org. 
May 6: Kids Cup Redfish Tournament. 
Punta Gorda; (941) 637-0005. 

May 6: Matheson Hammock Park Bird 
Walk. Tropical Audubon Society. Old 
Cutler Road; Miami; (305) 667-7337; 
www.tropicalaudubon.org. 

May 6-7: Island Fest — Celebrate with 
Friends. Honeymoon Island State Park; 
Dunedin; (727) 469-5942; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

May 7: Kayaking Basics Workshop. 
Alfred B. Maclay Gardens State Park; 
Tallahassee; (850) 487-4556; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

May 9: Gopher Tortoise: “Threatened 
Icon of the Uplands” by George Heinrich. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
(352) 754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
May 11-14: Florida’s First Coast Birding 
& Nature Festival. St. Augustine; 
1-800-653-2489; 
www.visitoldcity.com/birding_nature. 
May 12-13: Kayak Fishing Classic — 
Boy Scouts of America. Fort Myers; 
(239) 671-9347; www.swflcouncilbsa.org. 
May 12-14: Big Boys Offshore Charity 
Dolphin Tournament. Key Largo; (305) 
664-0560; www.bigboysoffshore.com. 


May 13: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. 
Summerland Key; (850) 488-6058; 
MyFWC.com/marine/fishingclinics. 
May 13: North Key Largo: Birds, 
Butterflies and Native Plants; Tropical 
Audubon Society. Florida City; (805) 
667-7337; www.tropicalaudubon.org. 
May 13: IGFA/Make a Difference Special 
Anglers Tournament. Dania Beach; 
(954) 924-4247; www.igfa.org. 

May 13-14: Ladies Tarpon Tournament. 
Marathon; (805) 743-6139. 

May 13-14: Florida Friendly Yards & 
Neighborhoods Workshop. Rainbow 
Springs State Park; (352) 465-8555; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

May 13-15: Florida Friendly Yards & 
Neighborhoods Workshop. Rainbow 
Springs State Park; Dunnellon; (352) 
465-8555; www.floridastateparks.org. 
May 14: International Migratory Bird 
Day. www.birdday.org. 

May 17: FWRI Seminar Series. 

St. Petersburg; research. MyFWC.com. 
May 18 & June 15: Estuary Wading Trip. 
Don Pedro Island State Park; 

Boca Grande; (941) 964-0375; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

May 18-21: Pompano Beach Fishing 
Rodeo. Pompano Beach; (954) 942-4513; 
www.pompanofishingrodeo.com. 

May 19-20: Jacksonville Kayak Fishing 
Classic. Jacksonville: (904) 382-5007; 
www.jaxkayakfishing.com. 

May 19-20: Pompano Beach Fishing 
Rodeo - Putting Fun Back in 
Tournament Fishing. 

Pompano Beach; (954) 942-4513; 
www.pompanofishingrodeo.com. 

May 19-20: Coastal Angler Magazine’s 
Fishing & Boating Expo. Melbourne 
Civic Auditorium; Melbourne; 

(821) 768-2098; 
www.coastalanglermagazine.com. 

May 19-21: Francis Langford Memorial 
Fishing Tournament. AA Marina; 2225 
NE Indian River Drive; Jensen Beach; 
(772) 334-3444; www.langfordska.com. 
May 20: Children and Animals. 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings Historic 
State Park; (352) 466-3672; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 
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Calendar May 


May 20: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. 
Pensacola; (850) 488-6058; 
MyFWC/marine/fishingclinics. 

May 20: Children and Animals. Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings Historic State Park; 
Cross Creek; (852) 466-3672; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

May 20: Paynes Prairie by Bicycle. 
Paynes Prairie Preserve State Park; 
Micanopy; (352) 466-4100; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

May 20: Lake Louisa Field Day. Lake 
Louisa State Park; Clermont; (352) 
394-3969; www.floridastateparks.org. 
May 21: National Safe Boating Week 
begins. 

May 25-28: FishStock. Riverside Park; 
New Smyrna Beach; (407) 571-4680; 
www.fishstock.com. 

May 27: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. 

Panacea; (850) 488-6058; 
MyFWC.com/marine/fishingclinics. 


Fishing and hunting 
seasons 


Sept. 11-June 30: Bay 
Scallops Closed Season. 

Mar. 18-Apr. 23: Spring 
Turkey Season. N.W. and 
Central Hunting Zones. 

Apr. 1-2: Free Freshwater 
Fishing Weekend. 

Apr. 1-May 31: Shrimp Closed 
Season in Nassau, Duval, St. 
Johns, Putnam, Flagler & 
Clay counties. 

Apr. 1-Aug. 5: Lobster Closed 
Season. 

May 1-Aug. 31: Snook Closed 
Season in the Gulf, Everglades 
National Park & Monroe 
County. 

May 16-Oct. 14: Stone Crab 
Closed Season. 


For additional information on 
hunting and fishing seasons, 
visit MyFWC.com 
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Sixth grader has 
an eye for nature 


Logan Fowler focuses his digital camera on a peninsular cooter laying eggs. 
Inset: a close-up view of the cooter. 


Herons gossip, seagulls preen 
and turtles gaze thoughtfully 
at the lens. The photographs 
display some of Florida’s most 
enchanting creatures in living 
color. What makes them even 
more interesting is that all 
were taken by an 11-year-old. 
Logan Fowler is a sixth 
grader at Carwise Middle 
School in Palm Harbor. He’s a 
B-average student who serves 
on the Safety Patrol and loves 
pizza day in the cafeteria. 

But put a camera in his 
hands, and Logan is all 
business. He carefully 
zooms in and composes his 
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shots on his own Fuji FinePic 
digital camera. 

Many of his photos come from 
nature treks and ecology tours. 
He attends local birding festivals 
and signs up for all the field trips 
and photography how-to classes 
he can find. He’s visited the St. 
Augustine Alligator Farm board- 
walk twice during spring nesting 
season, rubbing shoulders with 
serious bird photographers from 
around the world. 

Logan is a junior member 
of the Florida Outdoor Writers 
Association and his nature pho- 
tographs have been featured in 
seven one-man shows. FW 
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Logan’s photographs portray many 
varieties of Florida creatures including: 
(from top to bottom) a viceroy butterfly, 
alligators, a red-headed meadow katydid 
and a green tree frog. 
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Apply May 9 - June 14 


Apply at MyFWC.com, license agents 
or tax collectors’ offices. Improve 
your chances of being selected by 
submitting as many nonrefundable 
$5 applications as you would like. 


Visit MyFWC.com/hunting 
for Application Worksheets 


as 


rMUNT FLORIDA 


MyFWC.com/hunting 


2006 
ALLIGATOR FIUNTS 


Permits on Sale June 15 


$271.50 - residents 
$1,021.50 - nonresidents 
$61.50 - additional permits 


Statewide hunts are available on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Permit holders may take two 
alligators during a one-week quota period and 
a six-week open season. 


Three ways to purchase: 

* MyFWC.com 

* License agents and tax collectors’ offices 

* Toll-free |-888-HUNT FLORIDA (488-8356) 


Visit MyFWC.com/alligator 
for details 


True Tales 


She married me anyway 


By Barry P. Tuveson 


I introduced my girlfriend (and 
wife to be, though I didn’t know 
it at the time) to boating. I did 
a poor job of it. I was so excited 
that she was finally going to 
see me in my element that I 
somehow managed to forget that 
it was not her element. 

On a late Sunday afternoon, 
we set off down the Wakulla 
River, headed toward the gulf. 
Along several stretches of this 
calm waterway it’s possible to 
run the boat at a high speed. It feels as 
though you’re going even faster as you 
motor along the river’s winding and 
narrow path. I loved the feel of the boat 
heeling over while going around a bend. 
My wife-to-be did not. What I thought 
was a smile of pure enjoyment was a 
frozen grimace. 

We made it down the river and 
entered the choppy water of the gulf. 
As we felt the first bounce, my 
girlfriend sat down. 

“You should stand up and absorb the 
shock with your legs,” I recommended. 

“Tam more comfortable sitting,” she 
hissed. 

I took that to mean that she was 
comfortable. I was wrong. She was 
scared and sick. 

We didn’t venture far before the 
waves slowed us down. Except for the 
rough water, the evening was beauti- 
ful. The sunset was exceptional. We 
ran out of gas. Well, not out of gas. 
But, one tank was empty. I rarely used 
the other tank, preferring to always 
operate out of the same one. This is a 
mistake. Water collects in a tank that 
is not used. 

My girlfriend grew alarmed when 
the boat would not start. 

I calmly explained that it was sim- 
ply a matter of switching to the other 
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tank. I was wrong again. The battery 
ran down in my attempts to crank the 
engine. I checked the fuel filter and 
found it full of water. It would be gener- 
ous to say that I am a poor mechanic. 
However, I knew that engines preferred 
gas and were obstinate about it. 

limagined my girlfriend snarling, 
“Tl get you for this!” as she searched 
the boat for some kind of weapon to 
pummel me. 

I was at a loss after I emptied the 
fuel filter. I thought that, if really lucky, 
I might get the engine to turn over one 
last time before the battery completely 
died. My plan was to pour some gas into 
the carburetor if only I could figure out 
where, and what, it was. 

The only container on the boat was 
a small paper cup. The only way I 
could transfer gas was to suck it out of 
the hose and spit it in the cup, which 
I did. But the cup was obviously filled 
mostly with gas-colored water. I 
emptied the cup and tried again. I 
sucked and spit seven cups of gas/ 
water before getting pure gas. My 
mouth was on fire. Not just my mouth, 
my lips and cheeks and eyes were 
burning. I was more than a little un- 
easy when my girlfriend glared at me 
with a book of matches in her hand. 

This process took more than half an 
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hour, during which the sun went 
down and the water got rougher. 
My girlfriend was in a near panic 
even though I encouraged her 

to enjoy the unusually beautiful 
sunset since there was nothing 
else she could do. This did not 
help matters. 

I wanted to take a break and 
smoke a cigarette, but wisdom 
did prevail. While I knew we 
weren’t going to make it back up 
the river, I did hope we would 
be able to reach the river. I kept this 
information to myself. 

“I feel so secure when I’m with you,” 
my girlfriend quipped. 

Finally, having reattached the hose, 
I poured the gas from the quickly 
disintegrating paper cup into what I 
hoped was the carburetor. The engine 
turned over, caught, and we were on our 
way. There was just enough light to let 
us make it up the channel to the river. 
However, with overhanging trees and 
no moonlight, the narrow river was a 
black canyon we dared not enter. 

“Just perfect,” my girlfriend scowled — 
her eyes narrowed, upper lip curled and 
nostrils flared. 

Fortunately, we found a small 
marina and, though closed, it did have 
a pay phone. One call got us back 
home within half an hour. I felt lucky 
to be alive. 

You might think my girlfriend would 
be ecstatic to be home and thrilled at 
having had such an interesting 
experience her first time out. Nope. 

She married me anyway. Nine years 
later... she got me. FW 
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Barry Tuveson lives with his wife 
and daughter in Alabama. He’s been 
an adventurous boater all his life — 
as his family constantly reminds him. 
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To plan your next Florida vacation go to: -I TFL APIRA 
k is WD I hak 
wlVISITFLORIDA.com or call 1-800-281-4782. VISI | FLORIDA. 


Charles H. Bronson 
Commissioner 


Contact us for a free copy of the 
Florida State Forest Guide 
Telephone: (850) 414-0871 
E-mail: ervena@doacs.state.fl.us 
Web: www.fl-dof.com 


